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The Advancement made in Mental Science 
During the Last Century. 


BY J. A. 


There is an increasing number of 
scientific men who are constantly writ- 
ing and supporting the doctrine of Dr. 
Gall, though prejudice still keeps them 
from testifying of the truth of phren- 
ology, a word which was first suggested 
by Dr. Thomas Forster, London, in 
1816. Dr. W. R. Gowers, F.R.S., how- 
ever, sums up the latest researches on 
the functions of the brain by scientists 
in his “Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,” by saying, “Doubt was formerly 
entertained as to the differentiation of 
function in various parts of the cortex, 
but recent researches have established 
the existence of differentiation which 
has almost revolutionized cerebral phys- 
iology, and vastly extended the range 
of cerebral diagnosis.” 

Very early in the history of the 
world the intellectual faculties were 
located in the brain, and the brain be- 
ing composed of cells and fibres, each 
distinct element of the mind must, to 
carry out the hypothesis, possess a 
group of these cells and fibres. It was, 
however, left for the modern scientist 
to discover and thoroughly test by ex- 
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periment an hypothesis of mind laid 
down by Dr. Gall through observation 
and examination. 

It is interesting to note that Alex- 
ander Ecker in his work on “The 
Cerebral Convolutions of Man,” says, 
“Tf, however, as we think is undoubted- 
ly true, definite portions of the cere- 
bral cortex sub-serve definite intellec- 
tual processes, there is a possibility that 
we may some day attain a complete or- 
ganology of the brain surface, a science 
of the localization of the cerebral func- 
tions. Such a science that is a knowl- 
edge of the psychological organs of the 
brain in all their relations is certainly 
one of the most important problems for 
the anatomy and physiology of the next 
century, the solution of which will work 
no small transformation in psychology.” 

What we have to examine now, is 
whether the psychological researches 
that have been made during the last 
twenty years regarding the topography 
of the brain, agree in the least with. the 


‘observations of earlier Anatomists and 


Physiologists. 
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To substantiate the fact that an ap- 
proximate relation exists’ between the 
conformation of the skull and the 
known mental development of men and 
animals, and that the discovery of the 
centres for voluntary movements and 
conscious sensations in the cerebrum 
demonstrates the necessity of a renewed 
examination of the old system of Men- 
tal Science—important opinions have 
been expressed by the following: 

Prof. Alexander Bain, in his “Men- 


tal and Moral Science” and “The Study | 


of Character ;” Prof. Cesare Lombroso, 
M. D., Professor of Medical Psychology 
of the University of Turin; Dr. Wm. R. 
Gowers, F. R. S., in his “Diseases of 
the Nervous System ;” Dr. D. Ferrier of 
London, in his “Functions of the 
Brain ;” Prof. G. H. Humphrey, in his 
“Treatise on the Human Skeleton;” 
Prof. Galton, in his “Inquiries into 
Human Faculties” and “Hereditary 
Genius ;” Prof. G. H. Lewes, in his 
“History of Philosophy;” Herbert 
Spencer, in his “Principles of Psych- 
ology ;” Dr. Carpenter, in his “Physi- 
ology ;” George Combe, in his “Consti- 
tution of Man ;” Sir Charles Bell, in his 
“Anatomy of Expression” Charles Dar- 
win, in his “The Expression of the Emo- 
tions ;” Prof. R. Ramsey, in his trea- 
tise on “Color-Blindness;” Prof. Mc- 
Kendrick, in his lectures on “The 
Centre for Tune;” Prof. Mattieu Wil- 
liams, in his “Vindication of Phren- 
ology ;” Prof. Ballet, in his work on 
“Amusia ;” Dr. Maudsley, in his “Brain 
and Mind;” Dr. Benedikt of Vienna, 
Dr. Broca of Paris, Dr. Vimont, Sir 
Henry Holland, Dr. Fritsch, Prof. 
Hitzig, Prof. Luciani, Sir James Pa- 
get, Dr. Crook of London, Dr. Hoppe of 
Copenhagen, Dr. Brown, Dr. Caldwell, 
Prof. 8. Exner, Dr. Voisin, Dr. Mante- 
gazza, Herr Mobius, Dr. Preyer, Dr. 
Penheim, Prof. Kussmaul, Dr. Char- 
cot, Prof. Meynert, Sir William Tur- 
ner, Sir Frederick Bateman, Sir John 
Forbes, Dr. Guy, Dr. Abernethy, Dr. 
Solly, Dr. Laycock, Dr. L. Forbes 
Winslow, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Sir John 


Batty Tuke, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Prof. Horsley, of London, Dr. Peterson 
of New York City and Professor Henry 
James of Harvard, among others. 


The prophecy of Alexander Ecker is 
being ed in as much as experi- 
ment and observation coincide. Few 
would care to contradict the statement 
of Prof. G. H. Humphrey (in his 
“Treatise on the Human Skeleton”) 
that “the skull is moulded upon the 


-brain, and grows in accordance with 


it.” He says, “No scientific man, even 
if he does not altogether agree with 
Gall, disputes the doctrine that the 
construction of the skull is remarkably 
proportionate to the whole anthropolog- 
ical organization in brutes and in man, 
and the whole of crainology, as it is 
understood by anatomists and anthro- 
pologists, would have no meaning if 
this idea were not the leading one.” 

We must on this question, however, 
examine the works and experiments of 
every English and foreign scientist in 
order to gather evidence on the com- 
parisons and correlations between the 
experimental mode of ascertaining the 
functional topography of the brain in 
eraniological and anthropological re- 
search, in order to carry out Alexander 
KEcker’s programme in the twentieth 
century. 

The question has been asked us, 
“What will be gained by the study of 
functional topography on physiological 
grounds?” We reply that the physio- 
logical correlative of a psychological 
manifestation will be established, as 
well as the outward and visible signs 
of our mental faculties with their phys- 
ical expression; the movements which 
correspond to certain emotions and de- 
sires; the excitement of muscles and 
limbs which are called into action by 
applying the stimulus of galvanic cur- 
rents or definite regions of the cortex; 
will enable us to ascertain and prove 
that certain muscular movements and 
elements of the mind depend upon def- 
inite areas of the brain. 

The physiological proofs that the 
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old and new methods of investigations 
are being worked with this view are 
shown in the works of modern scien- 
tists. 

Fritsch and Hitzig in Germany, 
and Prof. Ferrier in England, have 
found that the stimulation of various 
circumscribed areas on the surface of 
the convolutions (which till lately was 
believed to be insensible to irritation) 
is followed uniformly by movements of 
particular limbs; for instance,—if a 
mild current of electricity is applied to 
various parts such as the » legs, 
arms, hands, the facial muscles, tongue 
and eyes, it gives rise to definite move- 
ments. Dr. Ferrier has by patient in- 

iry mapped out the various areas 
which he holds to be centres from 
which, in the phenomena of voluntary 
movements, influences pass to special 
groups of muscles, and he has con- 
tinued his investigations in the direc- 
tion of destroying these centres, and 
has found that destruction of the cen- 
tres is followed by paralysis of the mus- 
cles which they dominate. 

The experiments of Dr. Ferrier sup- 
ort the idea that perceptive centres 
imited in area and topographically dis- 

tinct from one another exist in the cor- 
tex of the cerebral hemispheres. On 
examining Dr. Ferrier’s works we find 
much in support of Dr. Gall’s theories. 
He says: “We have therefore many 
grounds for believing that the frontal 
lobes, the cortical centres for the head 
and oscular movements, with their as- 
sociated sensory centres, form the sub- 
strata of those physical processes which 
lie at the foundation of the higher in- 
tellectual operations.” That is what 
Dr. Gall, the anatomist, claimed, and 
what he began to teach in 1796, over a 
century ago. 
belief that “there are centres for spe- 
cial forms of sensation and ideation, 
and centres for special motor activities 
and acquisitions in response to, and in 
association with, the activities of sen- 
sory centres, and these in their respec- 
tive cohesions, actions and interactions, 


He further explains his 
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form the substrata of mental opera- 
tions.” 

If the above communication can be 
proved to be true, then we have the 
opening of a wide range of cerebral evi- 
dence from rience and observation. 
There can be little doubt that a rela- 
tively high development of the visual 
centres will be associated with facul- 
ties in the domain of visual sensation 
and ideation; and similarly in the case 
of the centres for hearing, touch, and 
the other sensory faculties. So it is 
probable that a high development of 
special cortical motor centres will be 
found associated with special motor 
capacities and powers of acquisition. 

* Intelligence and mental power, as a 
whole, will, however, largely depend 
on the relative balance or development 
of one part as compared with another. 

What are we to understand by this, 
other than that the various psychologi- 
cal functions possess separate physio- 


“logical organs? 


It is to pathological observations 
with regard to disease or mental weak- 
ness, as explained by Dr. Gowers, Sir 
James Paget, Dr. Peterson, etc., etc., 
that we look for evidence that will es- 
tablish other facts on the health and 
disease of certain motor centres of the 
brain. 

Let us for a few minutes examine 
the researches of modern physiologists 
which have been directed towards de- 
fining distinct areas for motion and 
sensation through experiments made on 
the brains of animals. These have 
been done, ist, by exciting a definite 
portion of the brain by means of elec- 
tricity; 2ndly, by watching the move- 
ments which have followed; and 3rdly, 
by destructive lesions and observing the 
loss of movement. ; 

GUSTATORY CENTRE. 

One of the. localizations on which 
physiologists agree have opened the 
door for cerebral topography, is the 
Gustatory Centre or a mental craving 
for food. This is naturally supposed 
to exist only as an impulse in the ali- 
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mentary organs, and the. nerves of the 

‘tongue and stomach, and not as a cere- 
bral manifestation at all. What has 
been the collected evidence on this 
point ? 

Researches prove not only tliat there 
is an alliance between mind and body, 
but also the fact that nerve centres are 
the condition for the manifestation of 
thought, and that psychological func- 
tions require separate physiological or- 
gans. 

From 1819 to 1824 this organ was 
demonstrated, and in 1824 this faculty 
was called the gustatory centre, and 
recognized by Dr. Crook, of London, 
Dr. Hoppe, of Copenhagen, and Mr, 
Combe, (Dr. Brown had also previous- 
ly observed its existence) and they all 
located it in the same centre of the 
organ of Alimentiveness. Situated on 
the lower second temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution towards the lower extrem- 
ity, from where the muscles of the 
tongue, cheek and jaw are affected. 

Electrical irritation of this centre in 
animals causes movement of the lips, 
tongue, cheek, pouches and jaw, which 
are physical demonstrations of an ex- 
cited gustatory sensation, and have 
been proved by experiments which coin- 
cide with observations previously made 
of the same centre. 

Dr. Caldwell expressed an opinion 
in 1832 in the Transylvania Jour. Med. 
that the passion for intoxicating liquors 
arises from derangement of Alimentive- 
ness. Instead of remonstrance with the 
drunkard, therefore, he recommends 
seclusion and tranquility, purging, cold 
water, low diet, etc., as a means of cure. 
These, he states, have been found suc- 
cessful by the physician of the Ken- 
tucky Lunatic Asylum. Dr. Caldwell’s 
view is confirmed by the first case pub- 
lished by M. M. Ombros and Pentelithe 
—that of an old and confirmed drunk- 
ard, in whose brain they found a dis- 
tinct erosion of the left organ of Ali- 
mentiveness. There are cases of morbid 
voracity on record where post-mortem 
examination has shown disease in the 
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brain and none in the stomach. (See 
Monro’s “Morbid Anatomy of the Gul- 
let,” p. 271.) 

By the careful study of the brain 
centres a clearer understanding of Ine- 
briety and Dipsomania will be arrived 
at, and a more rational method of cure 
be affected than is often tried at pres- 
ent. It was a diseased condition of 
the gustatory centre, and there alone, 
that a patient was suffering from, in 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, Geo. Combe 
tells us, and all he could mutter was 
“hunger, hunger, hunger, it’s hunger.” 

It is of this centre that Dr. Ferrier, 
in his “Functions of the Brain,” page 
321, says, “We have reasonable grounds 
for concluding that the gustatory cen- 
tres are situated at the lower extremity 
of the temporo-sphenoidal lobes, in 
close relation with those of smell, with 
the olfactory bulbs and tracts which 
are very large in dogs, cats and rab- 
bits.” 

I am myself acquainted with a lady 
who has no sense of smell, and her gus- 
tatory centre is very defective. 


THE SPEECH CENTRE. 

. It is the speech centre which was 
localized by Gall in the third frontal 
convolution. In the posterior and 
transverse part of the orbital plate, 
pressing the latter, and with it the 
eyes more or less forwards or outwards, 
which localization was afterwards sub- 
jected to further proof by Bouillaud 
as early in the century as 1825, who 
brought forward further pathological 
light upon the subject. It was, how- 
ever, the illustrious Broca, in 1861, who 
considered the proofs sufficiently clear 
to establish the speech centre in the 
lower left frontal convolution, when 
universal recognition was then given 
to it. 

He thus demonstrated that one fac- 
ulty of the mind may be lost almost 
independently of any other cerebral 
disturbance. Dr. Ferrier says that “in- 
ability to speak is not due to paralysis 
of the muscles of articulation, for these 
are set in motion and employed for the 
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purposes of mastication and deglutition 
by the aphasic individual. It is only 
when the centres of speech are de- 
stroyed on both sides that total inability 
-to speak is the result. 

THE IMITATIVE CENTRE. 

On this most interesting case Prof. 
S. Exner and Dr. Ferrier have supplied 
the electric current, and it is to that 
part of the brain of animals which af- 
fects the facial muscles. They have ex- 
cited the area which gives expression 
to the power to manifest gesture, and 
ability to mimic, and as the instrument 
of a mimic is his facial muscles, it is 
clear that experiment and observation 
have touched the same part of the pos- 
terior second frontal convolution where 
Gall located Imitation or the organ of 
Mimicry. 

THE CENTRE FOR FRIGHT. 

This cemtre is one which is sug- 
gested by Sir C. Bell (Anatomy of 
Expression, p. 168) as that which in- 
fluences the muscles of Fright when 
excited by electricity, and causes re- 
traction of the corners of the mouth 
which are drawn down, and _ the 
platysma .myoides muscle is strongly 
contracted by fear. The portion of the 
brain influenced is the lower extremity 
of the parietal convolution under the 
parietal eminence. It is stated that 
when a whip was shown to a dog— 
before any experiment was made—he 
was frightened, but after that part of 
the brain was destroyed he showed no 
fear of the whip and even fell off the 
table. (Report Royal Society) by 
Prof. Munk. 

Darwin in his work on the “Expres- 
sion of the Emotions,” says, “When a 
person is suddenly frightened, the mus- 
cles contract and draw down the cor- 
ners of the mouth, and that is what 
is expressed when these muscles of 
fright or the sense of fear is exercised.” 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim termed this 
organ Cautiousness, and when it is 
prominent or active it gives an acute 
perception of danger. 

Dr. Ferrier has observed through ex- 
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periment that after the destruction of 

this part of the brain, the animal has 

lost the perception of danger. 

CENTRE FOR EXPRESSION OF 
- CHEERFULNESS OR HOPE. 


The centre which when excited causes 
the movement of the Elevator muscles, 
gives the muscular expression of Cheer- 
fulness, and the muscles of the corners 
of the mouth and eyes are drawn up. 
This centre is the one which Dr. Fer- 
rier has shown to be the physical ex- 
pression of the emotion of joy. Disease 
attacks this portion of the brain, which 
is noticeable both in paralysis through 
the twitching of the corners of the 
mouth, and a change of character from 
a very cheerful disposition to a des- 
pondent one. It has been found re- 
cently that this disease starts from the 
posterior region of the frontal brain. 
In the Journal of the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Paris, 1835, Dr. Voisin, one of 
the greatest living authorities on para- 
lysis and idiocy, reports some observa- 
tions made on defective brain develop- 
ments. He also noticed that persons 
who are very changeable in their dis- 
positions—very excitable one day and 
very despondent -the next—have gen- 
erally a diseased state of the brain in 
the particular region above mentioned. 
I agree with Sir C. Brown in that he 
says that “In this malady there is in- 
variably optimism, delusion as to 
wealth, rank, etc., and insane joyous- 
ness,” which I myself have also noticed 
when visiting asylums. 

THE CENTRE FOR THE EXPRES- 
SION OF WONDER (or Spirit- 
uality). 

The centre for the expression of 
wonder has been experimented upon by 
Dr. Ferrier, and when electrified caused 
movements of the hand, head and eyes 
—the latter to open widely, the pupils 
to dilate, and the head and eyes to 
turn to the other side (page 255). This 
area gives the physical expression of 
wonder, the conception of sudden or 
new ideas and impressions. Herbert 


Spencer wrote several articles on 
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Phrenology in which he demonstrated 
his interest in Gall’s system, and in- 
culcated many of the latter’s ideas in 
his works on Psychology. ' 

ae of the faculty of Wonder 
or Imagination, he says, “If then the 
faculty be capable of effecting so much 
under the influence of its ordinary 
stimulus, we may reasonably assume 
that its unnatural actions will be ac- 
companied by a difficulty in distin- 
guishing revived impressions from real 
perceptions. Numerous cases of men- 
tal illusions from a slightly disordered 
state of the brain might be quoted. 
Similarly may be explained the mental 
action that gives rise to the seeing of 
ghosts and apparitions. . . Per- 
sons will, of course, be subject to such 
illusions in the ratio of their endow- 
ment of the faculty of Reviviscence,” 


- + « To show that Spencer believed 
in the practical difference in the shape 
of heads, we quote what he says: “Re- 
viviscence creates mental imagery, love 
of ghost stories and witch-craft, afford- 
ing scope for imagination. It has been 
maintained that Reviviscence is the 

t of imagination, that imagination 
is but a revival and putting ther of 
impressions previously received by the 
perceptive faculties, and that upon the 
efficiency of the reviving agent must 
mainly — the vividness of ideal 
images. Poets, therefore, who are in a 
great measure distinguished by their 
powers of imagination, may be natur- 
ally to possess a large endow- 
ment of Reviviscence. That such is the 
fact may be seen by reference to the 
heads of Milton, Shakespeare, Tasso, 
etc. In all of them the organ is large, 
in some very large.” In short, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer sums up his views in 
these words: “That the faculty en- 
titled ‘Wonder’ by the phrenologists has 
for its ultimate function the revival 
of = ee yo pees that it 
is chief agency of imagination, and 
that it affords a tangible explanation of 
mental illusions, either when due to dis- 
ordered states of the brain, or to un- 
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usual excitement.” It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Ferrier confirms Herbert 
Spencer’s views, for the location of the 
faculty “Wonder,” or “Reviviscence,” 
corresponds with one of his brain-areas, 
“the excitation of which causes the 
eyes to open widely, the pupils to dilate 
with movements of the eyeballs and 
head. It gives the appearance of at- 
tention, and the movements indicated 
are essential to the revivification of 
ideas.” ‘This centre has more recently 
been termed Spirituality.* 
“FIRMNESS” AND THE “LEG- 
CENTRE.” 

“The crown of the head is prominent 
in persons endowed with Firmness; 
while it is level or depressed in the 
feeble or irresolute.” This sentiment 
of Firmness Gall located just in front 
of the central fissure, close to the 
median line, in a part of the brain now 
known as the “paracentral lobule.” 
Gall says, “Such persons plant the legs 
firmly on the ground.” 

This is the recognized “Leg-Centre” 
of modern physiologists. 

To express firmness, we hold the leg 
stiff and put the foot down. Children 
when obstinate extend their legs and 
kick with their feet against the floor. 

Dr. Luys describes the case of a man, 
53 years of age, who had exercised great 
authority and indomitable will all 
through his life. 

Post-mortem.-The right paracen- 
tral lobule was found enormously de- 
veloped. 

Dr. Luys goes on to say that he found. 
men with a poorly developed paracen- 
tral lobule of little energy, submissive, 
obedient, with a want of independence ; 
whereas he has seen women energetic 
and self-asserting with this lobule high- 
ly developed. (L’Encephale, 1882, p. 
569.) 

THE CENTRE FOR THE EXPRES- 
SION OF ENERGY. 

The centre which is the physical ex- 

pression of energy Dr. Ferrier has ex- 


~ *(See Herbert Spencer’s articles in 
the Zoist, in 1844 and 45.) 
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cited by electricity, and caused animals 
to spring forward and lash the tail, 
some bounding forward as if suddenly 
startled. It is the middle temporal 
lobe that is thus affected, which part of 
the brain Dr. Ferrier has noticed to be 
large in murderers. This area, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gall, is observed to give 
energy and executive ability, and when 
very large to give severity and hardness 
of character, or proneness to destroy 
when excessive. 


THE CENTRE FOR THE EXPRES- 
SION OF CONCENTRATION 
OF ATTENTION. 


The centre known as that of Concen- 
tration of Attention is situated in that 
portion of the brain which is crossed 
by the parieto-occiptal fissure. 

As the visual centre is situated in 
this area, there must be some psycholog- 
ical reason why sight is essentia) for 
accurate memory. It appears to me a 
remarkable fact that Spurzheim and 
Combe (especially the latter) observed 
that this centre should be called Con- 
tinuity or Concentration. One often 
needs a pictorial representation to re- 
member accurately, and the impressions 
made through the eyes are stored in this 
visual centre, which is the medium for 
Concentration of Attention. 


THE CENTRE FOR THE EXPRES- 
SION OF SUBMISSION. 


This centre is one which Darwin and 
Mantegazza have referred to as the 
“Expression of patience, submission, 
and the absence of any inclination to 
resist.” 

The muscles influenced when excited 
from this centre are those which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ferrier, cause the “rising 
of the shoulders with extension of the 
arms, flexion of the thighs and toes, 
and rotation of the leg,” and are in- 
fluenced through the parietal convolu- 
tion, and which correspond with Gall’s 
centre of Veneration or feeling of re- 
spect, and which Mr. Combe and my 
father and others have enlarged upon. 
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CENTRE FOR THE RECOGNI- 
TION OF SOUNDS (Tune). 

Quite recently at the Royal Institu- 
tion a scientific lecture was delivered 
on the sense of hearing by Prof. Mc- 
Kendrick, who pointed out that the 
sense of hearing depended less on the 
physical organ, the ear, than upon the 
ax pow yee made upon the brain it- 
self, and the capacity of the brain to 
retain these sounds, and in Mental 
Science we recognize Tune as the reg- 
ister for such sounds. 

At present the investigations and re- 
searches have only been fragmentary 
compared with what they will be before 
a bi-centenary of Dr. Gall takes place. 
By then we may reasonably expect that 
the cortical centres of all the senses 
will be fully established, and thus prove 
their physical power as well as their 
motor or outward expression. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFIRMA- 

TION. 

As Dr. Dayton, Dr. Hollsnder 
and others have pointed out, the 
studies in the department of neuro- 
logy pertain to the production of 
new phases of life on the side of its 
practical activities, and now and then 
their results furnish evidence that not 
only show the truth of old principles, 
but place in fresher and clearer light 
application of those principles. 

Among the faculties whose organic 
centres are accepted is that of Tune, or 
the recognition of musical sounds. 
Probably there has been no student in 
Phrenology who has not been puzzled 
in his determination of the tone-cen- 
tre at times. There has been no doubt, 
however, in the minds of phrenologists, 
since the time of the discovery of the 
organ, that such a centre exists in the 
anterior lateral area of the brain. 

It is with no little interest, there- 
fore, that we have taken account of 
some recent investigations bearing up- 
on the musical centre. Preyer, Pen- 
heim, Kussmaul, Charcot, and others, 
have demonstrated that the musical 
faculty is older than that of speech, on 
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the ground that music has in itself 
more of the primary or simple elements 
of sound expression than speech. Ani- 
mals of all kinds give expression in 
sound more or less musical to feeling, 
while man alone has the power of orig- 
inal speech, or the expression in verbal 
terms of thought, feeling, ete. On this 
line of discussion it is that observers 
predicate their views of the priority of 
the musical centre. 

We know that children can sing be- 
fore they can speak. Preyer states that 
children between eight and nine months 
old can sing a tune if played on the 
piano. There have been child musi- 
cians who could play or produce har- 
monious tones on instruments. Once a 
small child in the house of a celebrated 
violinist went to the piano, and reach- 
ing up, struck upon the keys, producing 
a simple melody with which everyone 
was familiar. The child was.so small 
that he could not see the keys. 

In that very interesting field of 
aphasia many instances are given by 
observers that have a marked bearing 
upon this subject. For instance, the 
faculty of speech may be entirely ab- 
sent, while the faculty of music, which 
includes the understanding of notes 
and melody and the ability to use an 
instrument, may be quite perfect. There 
have been idiots carried about the coun- 
try for the exhibition of their musical 
powers. Who does not remember 
“Blind Tom,” for instance, whose ca- 
pacity for imitating pieces of music 
played in his hearing was marvellous. 
Seguin mentions an idiot who could re- 
produce on the piano any melody sung 
for him but once. Then, too, lack of 
power to produce or comprehend music 
shows that the musical faculties do not 
depend upon the speech faculty. As a 
writer in the “Journal of the American 
Medical Association” states: “Just as 
aphasia represents various forms of ar- 
ticulating defects, viz., the reading and 
writing of notes, singing and playing 
on instruments, and the comprehension 
of musical works.” 
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“Wallascheck and Ballet were the 
first to classify amusia. Lasegue ob- 
served a musician suffering from 
aphasia who was unable to read or 
write, but could read and sing musical 
sentences with ease. Lichtheim reported 
a case of speech-deafness who could 
hear whistling and singing well, but 
was unable to hear musical melody. 
Brazier has described a patient suffer- 
ing from apoplexy without paresis and 
aphasia, but deaf to musical tones. The 
Marsellaise, played by the regimental 
orchestra, seemed to him like simple 
noises, while he himself could play the 
same and other tunes with ease. Char- 
cot reported the case of a cornetist who 
lost the ability of using his buccinator 
muscles. Ballet describes the case of. 
a professor of music who certainly lost 
the ability of reading.” 


THE MATHEMATICAL CENTRE. 
Another Confirmation. 


From German sources there comes a 
report of recent observations bearing 
upon the centre of Calculation, or as 
the observer terms it, the mathematical 
centre. 

According to the Kélnische Runds- 
chau, of Vienna, Herr Mobius has been 
making investigations and gathering 
data from upward of 300 persons, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not there are indications for special 
talent for mathematics. The results 
he has obtained appear to be satisfac- 
tory, to the effect that in the left frontal 
angle of the brain, corresponding to the 
external angle of the eye, is the location 
for the faculty which is chiefly active 
in mathematical computations. When 
that part of the brow is prominent, says 
Herr Mobius, it corresponds to an un- 
usual capacity in this direction, and 
this prominence depends upon the de- 
velopment of the anterior end or mar- 
gin of the third frontal convolution. 

The observer's conclusions have a 
bearing upon the old views respecting 
the Language centre in that its location 
was chiefly related to the left hemis- 
phere, and he assumes that the mathe 
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matical centre is located on the left 
side. We may easily accept this theory 
from. the generally accepted point of 
view, that the left hemisphere of the 
brain is the more actively concerned in 
mental operations. 
CONFIRMATIONS BY OTHER 
MODERN WRITERS. 

Dr. Henry Maudsley, F. R’ C. P., 
late Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence in University College, London, 
writes : 

“All broad-headed people are very 
selfish, that is to say, all who have a 
broad head in proportion to its length 
. . . and an undue preponderance 
of the breadth of head throughout the 
region in which the phrenologists place 
the propensities, indicates with cer- 
tainty an animal love, which can scarce- 
ly be trusted at all times to adopt only 
fair means for its gratification.” 

Of a noble héad he says: “From the 
forehead the passage backwards above 
should be through a lofty vault, a gen- 
uine dome, with no disturbing depres- 
sions of vile irregularities to mar its 
beauty ; there should be no marked pro- 
jections on the human skull formed 
after the noblest type, but rather a gen- 
eral evenness of contour.” 

On the brutal head he remarks: “The 
bad features of a badly formed head 
would include a narrowness and low- 
ness of the forehead, a flatness of the 
upper part of the head, a bulging of 
the sides toward the base, and a great 
development of the lower and posterior 

part; with those grevious characteris- 

tics might be associated a wideness of 
the zygomatic arch as in the carnivor- 
ous animal and massive jaws.” 

Cuvier wrote: 

“Certain parts of the brain in all 
classes of animals are large or small 
according to certain qualities in ani- 
mals.” 

Prof. Carpenter, who accorded with 
the phrenological ideas, though he did 
not pose as a phrenologist, said in one 
of his lectures: 

“When the brain is fully developed 
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it offers innumerable diversities of form 
and size among various individuals, 
and there are as many diversities of 
character. It may be doubted if two 


individuals were ever exactly alike in 
(Medical Gazette, Sept., 


this respect.” 
1841.) 
Flourens was supposed to have given 
the death blow to Phrenology or to 
Gall’s doctrines, and yet there is not a 
man to-day who believes in or holds to 
his deductions or experiments. He was 
asked to make experimental investiga- 
tions, whereupon he proceeded to de- 
stroy the brains of pigeons in successive 
stages, and as a result declared that 
nothing prevents the functions of one 
part from being transferred to another, 
and that it would not be contradictory 
to anything we already know, if after 
the entire destruction of the hemis- 
pheres, the intellectual faculties or 
Consciousness, should still remain. 
Flourens’ report was accepted by the 
French Academy, and it was regarded 
as a fatal blow to Gall’s position, but 
his experiments were in their turn set 
aside sixty years later, having been 
wrongly conducted and only on animals 
too low in the scale of organization to 
show the highly complex functions with 
which the human brain is endowed. 


Abernethy invited Dr. Spurzheim to 
give a series of lectures, and demon- 
strations on the brain, to the pupils of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and re- 
signed his chair to Dr. Spurzheim on 
several occasions. 

GEORGE HENRY LEWES has 
said in the “History of Philosophy” : 

1. That the gray matter of the con- 
volutions is the organic substance of 
all physical actions. 

2. That no other part of the nervous 
system has any essential connection 
with the mind. 

3. That each distinct faculty has its 
distinct organ. 

4, That each organ is a limited area 
of gray matter. 

DR. L. LANDOIS, German Physio- 
logist in his “Text-book of Human 
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Physi ,” wrote: 

athe “daooeery of the centres for 
voluntary movements and conscious 
sensations in the cerebrum demonstrate 
the necessity of a renewed examination 
of Gall’s doctrines.” 

“Tf, however, as we think is un- 
doubtedly true, definite portions of the 
cerebral cortex subserve definite intel- 
lectual processes, there is a possibility 
that we may some day attain a complete 
organology of the brain surface, a 
science of the localization of the cere- 
bral functions.” 

SIR JAMES PAGET says: 

“Year by year facts have been ac- 
cumulating in the line of accurate re- 
search and the application of electricity 
and other factors necessary to the study 
of the nervous system. One of the fruits 
of the investigations has been the local- 
ization of the several faculties of the 
mind.” 

PROFESSOR R. HUNTER: 

“Phrenology is the true Science of 
the Mind. Every other system is de- 
fective in enumerating, classifying and 
treating the relations of the faculties.” 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, of Edin- 
burgh: © 

“Phrenology appears to be true. It 
assigns a natural bias to the mind. By 
this Science the faculties of the mind 
have been, for the first time, traced to 
their elementary forms.” 

HERBERT SPENCER: 

“Whoever calmly considers the ques- 
tion cannot long resist the conviction 
that different parts of the cerebrum 
must in some way or other subserve 
different kinds of mental action. Local- 
ization of function is the law of all or- 

ization.” 

DR. SAMUEL SOLLY, Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Psychology in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London: 

“I do not see it (Phrenology) as 
otherwise than rational, and perfectly 
consistent with all that is known of the 
functions of the nervous system.” 

STR CHARLES BELL in his “Ana- 
tomy of Expression” : 
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“The bones of the head are moulded 
to the brain, and their peculiar shapes 
are determined by the original peculiar- 
ity in the shape of the brain.” 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER: 

“If a man wishes to know practically 
what he is made up of, if a man wishes 
a knowledge of human nature for def- 
inite practical purposes, -there is no 
system which will aid him in acquiring 
that knowledge like the system of 
Phrenology.” 

In “Forty-Eight Sermons,” page 303, 
Vol. I,: 

“All my life long I have been in the 
habit of using Phrenology as that which 
solves the practical phenomena of life. 
I regard it as far more useful and far 
more practical than any other system 
of mental philosophy which has yet 
been evolved.” 

DR. ABERNETHY: 

“TI readily acknowledge my inability 
to offer any rational objections to the 
system of Phrenology.” 

DR. D, FERRIER: 

“Other things being equal—if such 
a postulate can ever be reasonably made 
—there are grounds for believing that 
a high development of certain regions 
will be found associated with special 
faculties of which the regions in ques- 
tion are the essential basis. Thus ani- 
mals d with an extraordinary 
faculty of smell have a relatively .ab- 
normal development of the hypo-campal 
lobule, the cortical centre of smell.” 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL: 

“Given the state of the brain and the 
corresponding thought may be in- 
ferred.” 

SIR G. 8S. MACKENZIE, F. R. L. 
S., President Royal Society, Edin- 
burgh: 

“Phrenology is establishing itself 
wherever its immense value has been 
rightly understood.” 

DR. J. MACKINTOSH, M. D.: 

“The more I study nature the more 
I am satisfied with the soundness of 
Phrenological doctrines.” 
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DR. ALFRED RUSSELL WAL- 
LACE, F. RB. 8.: 

“I am still a firm believer in Phren- 
ology. It is ignored by modern physio- 
logists, chiefly, I think, because it is 
thought too easy and simple, and was 
seized upon by popular lecturers who 
were often ignorant men. It is, how- 
ever, a true science, founded in the 
- only true way—step by step, the result 
of observation and of the connection be- 
tween development and function.” 

SIR WILLIAM ELLIS, late Physi- 
cian to Lunatic Asylum, Middlesex, 
Eng. : 

“I readily confess that until I be- 
came acquainted with Phrenology I had 
no solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of in- 
sanity.” 

DR. GUY, Prof. of Forensic Medi- 
cine, King’s College, London: 

“Phrenology is the simplest and by 
far the most_practical theory of the 
human mind.” 

REV. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, Edi- 
tor of “The Outlook,” and successor to 
Henry Ward Beecher as Pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn: 

“Phrenology may be regarded under 
two aspects,—as a physical system of 
classification of faculties, and as a cran- 
iological system based on the doctrine 
that-each faculty has its appropriate 
place in the brain, and that the capac- 
ity of the brain can be adjudged by the 
shape of the skull.” 

REV. JOSEPH COOK: 

“Phrenology is, or ought to be, the 
consummation of seven sciences, Phys- 
iology, Hygiene, Physiognomy, Crani- 
ology, Heredity, Ethics and Anthrop- 
ology. They are the Pleiades of the 
mental mariner who sails in search of a 
correct knowledge of men.” 

REV. DR. AMORY H. BRAD- 
FORD, Author of “Heredity,” and 
“Christian Problems,” and “The Art 
of Living Alone,” etc.: 

“I am glad to acknowledge myself a 
debtor to what, if this world was not 
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carefully.” 


DR. D. FERRIER: 

“So far, the facts of experiment and 
disease favor the views of the Phreno- 
logist.” 

DR. CARPENTER: 

“You all know that the brain is the 
organ of the mind.” 

DR. JOHN ELLIOTSON, F. R. 8.: 

“I am convinced that Phrenology is 
true, and as well founded, in fact, as 
the ‘science of Astronomy and Chemis- 


C. OTTO, M. D., Prof. Medicine, 
University of Copenhagen: 

“I not only consider Phrenology as 
a true science of the mind, but also as 
the only one that with a sure success 
may be applied to the education of 
children and to the treatment of the 
insane and criminals.” 

“Upon the whole, I consider Phren- 
ology one of the greatest benefits that 
of late have been bestowed upon man- 
kind.” 

PROFESSOR SOLLY: 

“The skull is modelled in its form 
and shape by the brain, though it is not 
uncommon to hear the opponents of 
Phrenology ridicule the idea of a soft 
brain producing any impression on the 
hard Po 

DR. HUFELAND: 

“Tt is with great pleasure and much 
interest that I have heard this estim- 
able man (Gall) expound his new doc- 
trine. I am fully convinced that it 
ought to be considered one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of the eight- 
eenth century, and one of the boldest 
and most important advances that have 
been made -in the study of Nature.” 

HORACE MANN: 

“T declare myself more indebted to 
Phrenology than to all the metaphysical 
works I éver read. I look upon Phren- 
ology as the guide to Philosophy and 
the handmaid of Christianity. Who- 
ever disseminates true Phrenology is a 
public benefactor.” 
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HENRY DRAYTON, M. D., Au- 
thor of “Human Magnetism,” “Brain 
and Mind,” ete.: _ - 

“The~gospel of Phrenology teaches 
man the virtue of purpose, and as clear- 
ly demonstrates to each individual that 
7 has a part in the great theatre of 

e.”” ° 

JAMES SCOTT, Med. Supt. Royal 
Naval Lunatic Asylum: 

“As I have been for nearly ten years 
the medical attendant of the Lunatic 
Asylum in this great hospital, my op- 

ortunities, at least of observing, have 

m great indeed; and a daily inter- 
course with the unfortunate individuals 
intrusted to my care and management 
has firmly, because experimentally, con- 
vinced me that mental disorders and 
mental delinquency can be rationally 
combated only by the application of 
Phrenology, and that the man who 
treats them on any other system will 
much oftener be disappointed than he 
who studies the manifestations of the 
mind and traces effects to their second- 
ary causes by the almost infallible bea- 
con of Phrenology.” 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER: 

“If I have any success in bringing 
the truths of the Gospel to bear prac- 
tically upon the minds of men, any 
success in the vigorous application of 
truths to the wants of the human soul 
and where they are most needed, I owe 
it to the benefits which I have gained 
from this science, and I could not ask 
for the members of my family or of 
the Church any better preparation for 
religious indoctrination than to put 
them in possession of such a practical 
knowledge of the human soul as is 
given by Phrenology.” 

A. J. DAVIS, author of “The Phy- 
sician” : 

“Phrenology has done more to ad- 
vance the human race than any single 
thing of modern times.” 

REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, 
D.D.: 

“Phrenology has added a new and 
verdant field to the domain of the hu- 
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man intellect.” 

Rev. P. W. DREW: . 

-“To a Phrenologist the Bible seems 
to open up its broadest and highest 
beauties.” 

HON. JOHN NEAL: 

“If we would know the truth of our- 
selves we must. interrogate Phrenology, 
and follow out her teachings, as we 
would a course of religious training, 
after we had once become satisfied of 
its truth. The result of all 
my experience for something over two 
score years is this: That Phrenology 
is a revelation put by God himself 
within the reach of all His intelligent 
creation, to be studied and applied in 
all the relations and in all the business 
of life.” 

JOSEPH VIMONT, M.D., of Paris, 
Physician and Author: 

“Phrenology is true. The mental 
faculties of men may be appreciated by 
an examination of their heads.” 

SIR G. 8S. MACKENZIE, President 
Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

“While unacquainted with it I scoffed 
at. the new philosophy of the mind, by 
Dr. Gall, known as Phrenology, but 
have become a zealous student of what 
I now conceive to be the truth, and 
have lived to see the true philosophy 
of the mind establishing itself wherever 
talent is found capable of estimating 
its immense value.” 

ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., Profes- 
sor Anatomy, University Glasgow: 

“For ten years I have taught Phren- 
ology publicly, in connection with An- 
atomy and Physiology. It is a science 
founded on truth, and capable of being 
applied to many practical and useful 
purposes.” 

JAMES SHANNON, President Ba- 
con College, Ky., Professor Mental and 
Moral Science: 

“I have great pleasure in stating 
my firm belief in the truth and great 
practical utility of Phrenology. This 
belief is the result of the most thorough 
investigation.” 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY: 

“All moral and religious objections 
against the doctrines of Phrenology are 
utterly futile.” 

RICHARD D. EVANSON, M.D., 
Professor Physiology, R.C.S., Dublin: 

“T have long been acquainted with 
the science of Phrenology, and feel no 
hesitation in declaring my conviction 
of its truth. It surpasses all former 
systems in practical utility being that 
alone which is adequate to explain the 
phenomena of the mind.” 

PROF. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN: 

“Phrenology undertakes to accom- 
plish for man what Philosophy per- 
forms for the external world—it claims 
to disclose the real state of things, and 
to present Nature unveiled and in her 
true features.” 

WILLIAM JAMES’ 
ON LOCALIZATION: 

William James, the renowned Amer- 
ican physiologist, says: “The posses- 
sion of such a faculty of attention is un- 
questionably a great boon. Those who 
have it can work more rapidly and 
with less wear and tear. I am inclined 
to think that no one who is without it 
naturally can by any amount of drill 
or discipline attain it in a very high 
degree. Its amount is probably a fixed 
characteristic in the individual.” 

DARWIN’S EVIDENCE ON LO- 
CALIZATION : 

The late Prof. Chas. Darwin, in his 
Autobiography, says: “Up to the age 
of thirty or beyond it, poetry of many 
kinds gave me great pleasure ; and even 
as a schoolboy I took intense delight in 
Shakespeare, especially in the histori- 
cal plays. I have also said that pictures 
formerly gave me considerable, and 
music very great, delight. But now 
for many years I cannot endure to read 
a line of poetry. I have tried lately 
to read Shakespeare, and found it so 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me. 
I have also lost my taste for pictures 
and music. My mind seems to have 
become a kind of machine for grinding 
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general laws out of large collections of 
facts, but why this should have caused 
the atrophy of that part of the brain 
alone on which the higher tastes de- 
pend, I cannot conceive. I would have 
made a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once every 
week, if ‘I had to live my life again, 
for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept 
alive through use.” ; | 

WHAT OLIVER WENDEL 
HOLMES, AUTHOR OF “AUTO;. 
CRAT OF THE BREAKFAS 
TABLE,” SAID IN HIS LATE 
YEARS CONCERNING PHRENO! 
LOGY: 

“We owe Phrenology a great debt; 
it has melted the world’s conscience in 
its crucible, and cast it in a new mould, 
with features less like those of Moloch 
and more like those of humanity. Even 
if it had failed to demonstrate its sys+ 
tem of correspondence, it has proved 
that there are fixed relations between 
organization, mind and character. It 
has brought out that great doctrine of 
moral equity, which has done more t 
make men charitable and to soften legal 
and theological barbarisms than any 
one doctrine I can think of since the 
message of peace and good will to 
men.” 

We may also mention the names of 
the folowing persons who have accepted 
Phrenology as a true science, and in 
various ways given it the support of 
their influence. Thousands more could 
be added: Dr. John Bell, Prof. C. 
Caldwell, Prof. S. G. Morton, Prof. -’ 
Geddis, George Eliot, Dr. John W.: ~ 
Francis, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Mc- 
Clintock,;Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Hon. © 
Horace Greeley, Dr. James Cummings, 
Dr. N. D. Hillis, Mr. Luther Burbank, 
Prof. S. G. Howe, Prof. Geo. Bush, 
Judge E. P. Hurlbut, Hon 8. S Ran- 
dall, Wm. C. Bryant, Prof Max Mul- 
ler, Mark Twain, Hon Amos Deane, 
Rev Orville Dewey, Rev. John Pier- 
pont. 
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Biophilism. 


By Cuartes Jostan Apams, D. D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU or BIOPHILISM. 


REV. CHARLES J. ADAMS, D.D. 


It has been arranged that I shall 
write a department of Biophilism, in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, from 
month to month. That being the case, 
it would seem that it would be wise for 
me to come, at the outset, to an under- 
standing with the readers of that jour- 
nal, as to my motives, purposes and in- 

tended methods. 

’ In the first place, however, though I 
have used the word for many years, it 
might possibly be well to answer a 
question which is frequently still asked 
me: What does Biophilism mean? 

As I said in a folder which I issued 
more than a decade ago, it comes from 
two Greek words—bios and philein. If 
I may presume that there is anyone 
who does not know, the first of these 
words means life, the second, to love. 


So Biophilism means the love of life. 
The love of what sort of life? 


That is a question which I was ex- 
pecting. There is a class of human be- 
ings, of which each loves only himself. 
But there are, I believe, fewer of this 
class than is commonly supposed. 
There are more of the class, it seems to 
me, each of which loves only the par- 
ticular class to which he conceives him- 
self as belonging, or the individual 
member of that class. Here is one who 
loves no one outside of his own fam- 
ily. Here is another, who loves no 
one outside of his own tribe, nation or 
race. The last of these is typical of the 
human beings who inhabited the world 
in the day of the Galilean. Then, to 
the Hebrew the Hebrew was the He- 
brew, and everyone else a Gentile ; to the 
Greek or the Roman the Greek or the 
‘Roman was a Greek or a Roman, every- 
one else a barbarian. To the Athen- 
ians and the strangers who were with- 
in the walls of Athens, who “spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell, 
or to hear some new thing,” St. Paul 
was still a “babbler” when he included 
all peoples, in saying: “In him we 
live and move and have our being.” 
And there are not only individuals, but 
tribes, if not nations and races, to 
whom these words are still a babble. I 
once had a friend, a Hebrew, who told 
me that when he was about to leave 
the old country, his rabbi said to him: 

“You’re going among the Gentiles. 
Pluck their hair! Rob them!” 

They were in the good old man’s 
thought, only Gentiles. They had no 
more rights to be respected by the He- 
brew than, under a decision of our Su- 
preme Court, the negro once, in our 
history, had to be respected by the 
white man. 
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In. Russia, the honor, the comfort, 
the life of the Hebrew is lighter than 
thistledown.: In a great oriental reli- 
gion, a woman is held to be of such in- 
feriority that to be immortal—think of 
it, ladies!—she must be reincarnated 
as aman, Before our Civil War there 
were books written to prove that the 
negro is less worthy consideration than 
the white man, and is not immortal, 
because his skull is differently formed 
from that of the Indo-European. How 
few there are who love mankind, and 
the individual human being, regard- 
less of family, tribe, nation, race, or 
religion—because he is of the human 
species! The rough, in San Francisco, 
caught, with both hands the queue of 
the little yellow man, who was preced- 
ing him on the street, jerked him, feet 
up, through the air, and, upon being 
called to account, said: 

“Oh he’s only a Chinaman!” 

And the man who said it was only 
a tough! some one interjects. True! 
But are there many human beings who 
are not apt to be toughs in their rela- 
tions with the weak of their kind? And 
how many of us include the creatures 
of other and lower species in our love? 
How many of us have any sense of ob- 
ligation with regard to them? Not 
many—unless they be pets, or appeal 
to us through their beauty, grace, or 
song. 

The mistress of the rectory tells the 
butcher that his son has agreed to kill 
a number of chickens, in succession, for 
her. The butcher laughs, saying: 

“Yes; he'll do that for you! But 
we’ couldn’t get him to kill a chicken 
at home in a thousand years!” 

“How’s that?” she ‘asks, thinking 
that there may be a bit of fault-finding 
in the comment. 

“They and he are friends!” is the 
reply. “It’s as good as a show to see 
him with them! He nearly always 
has one of them in his hands, on his 
shoulder, or with its feet in his hair!” 

One spring I asked a lady if she had 
heard a brown-thrasher sing. She said 
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that she had not. I told her that if 
she would be at the rectory early the 
next morning, I would walk with her 
to where she would have that pleasure, 
assuring her that it would be a great. 
one. She came. We went. The per- 
former was where I expected to find 
him—in a retired lane, on the topmost. 
spray of an arbor vita. She was en- 
raptured. When he ceased for a mo- 
ment, and she had recovered her breath, 
she exclaimed: ~ 

“There was never a human singer 
who could equal that!” 

_ When the time of the enforcement of 
the game law was expired, the next au- 
tumn, and she heard the explosion of a 
gun, she shuddered, thinking of the one 
whom she ealled her enchanter, and of 
no other, who might be killed or wound- 
ed. 


There are loves which are beautiful, 
which are, also, selfish. And this is: 
often true of a love which embraces. 
more than one. It may be true of a 
love which embraces all desirable per- 
sons and things. I sent something 
which I had written on Biophilism to a 
clerical friend. He replied that he 
saw no reason why the creatures which 
are of service to us here, or give us 
pleasure, should not be about us—to be 
of service to us, or give us pleasure— 
in the hereafter. And human thought 
has been anthropocentric so long that 
he had no idea of the self-centredness 
embodied in his remark, and looked 
blank when I suggested that immortal- 
ity might be meted out to man for the 
pleasure, or the service, of some other 
animal. 


There are loves which refer ‘to the 
individual—such as the conjugal, the 
paternal, the filial, friendship, religion. 
This would be a sad world without any 
one of these. The individual life of 
the mature human being must be mis- 
erable, both negatively and positively, 
to at least a degree, which lacks what 
might be considered the least import- 
ant of them. But there are loves the 
object of which are the aggregations 
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of individuals. There are those of fam- 
ily, of tribe, of nation, of race. These 
“are as necessary to humanity as the 
loves which refer to the individual. But 
there is, in the regard which we are 
now taking—in the moral regard—a 
generalization up to which I have been 
working. It is contained in: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” In 
relation to this commandment, each of 
us, in common with “a certain lawyer” 
in the parable, is “willing to justify 
himself” by asking: “And who is my 
neighbor?” The ‘answer plainly is: 
“Whoever has fallen among thieves”— 
embodied thieves, thieves of heredity, 
thieves of environment, or thieves of any 
sort—whoever needs neighboring, 
whether or not he belongs to my family, 
tribe, nation, race, or religion. But is 
one to stop there? When St. Paul said. 
as has been quoted to the Athenians, 
and to the strangers who were with 
them: “In him we live and move and 
have our being,” may he not have had 
in mind more than he dared to utter, 
in view of his auditors’ capabilities of 
receiving? ‘Though he may not have 
heard it from the Divine Lips, he un- 
doubtediy knew of his Teacher’s hav- 
ing said: “Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Father.” 

So, out of self-love one should come 
into conjugal love, out of conjugal love 
into family love, out of family love into 
tribal love, out of tribal love into na- 
tional love, out of national love into ra- 
cial love, out of racial love into love of 
humanity, out of love of humanity into 
love of all sentient things. 

When he has so far evolved, he is a 
Biophilist. 

As there may be a born poet, so there 
may be a born Biophilist. If there be, 
in either case, I have never met him. 
It seems to me that one cannot be more 
than born with the powers to become 
anything. Those powers must be 
drawn out, or he never becomes that 
anything. And that he may amount 
to much in the lines of that anything, 
the powers must be more than drawn 
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out. They must be developed, trained. 

To reach the minds of those of my 
own species in the interest of Biophil- 
ism, and so in the interest of all species, 
has long been, is, and shall be, my ob- 
ject. In the work upon which I am 
now entering, I shall pursue the meth- 
od which I have long pursued. With 
argument and comment, I shall publish 
incidents which reveal the powers of 
the soul, the mind, and the spirit of the 
lower animal. Through having edited 
a department of Biophilism in The Dog 
Fancier, and afterwards such a depart- 
ment in The New York Sunday World, 
through having written for many other 
papers and magazines on the subject 
of Biophilism, and through volumin- 
ous correspondence brought by my 
book, Where Is My Dog? my poems, 
The Matterhorn Head, and my novel, 
How Baldy Won the County Seat, I 
have accounts of multiudes of such in- 
cidents. But I want more. Can not 
everyone who reads this send me one, 
or a dozen? What is sent will not be 
waste-basketed. If it does not appear 
at once, it will be filed away and used 
whenever it fits in. Do not hesitate 
in regard to sending anything from the 
fear that it may not be of value. It 
may belong at “the head of the cor- 
ner.” I want the assistance of as many 
as possible in getting the holdings of 
Biophilism to the attention of as many 
as possible. They may not be accept- 
ed. But they can not injure the one 
who considers them. And they may 
do him good, and good through him. 

An old gentleman of semitic origin 
was inveigled into attending one of my 
symposia. Some time after, he stopped 
me on the street to say: 

“Since I heard you, the other even- 
ing, I’ve been doing what I never be- 
fore dreamed of doing—giving atten- 
tion to my horse, with the thought of 
his being somebody and, though I have 
always been ‘merciful to my beast,’ the 
attention has not been to his disadvan- 
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A Psychological Study of Robert L. Dunn 
War Correspondent. 


By J. A. Fow Ler. 


When we had the pleasure of intez- 
viewing Mr. Robert L. Dunn a short 
time ago, we saw at a glance that his 
general make-up fitted him for inde- 
pendent work and qualified him to be at 
the head of any staff as a War Corre- 
spondent ; and we would like to give our 
readers the benefit of our conclusions. 

Mr. Dunn is not a powerfully built 
man. He does not weigh anything like 
a hundred and fifty pounds; nor is he 
above-the average in height. He has 
not even a strong Vital Temperament, 
but instead shows an abundance of grit 
and wiriness that fit him for expert 
work. He has a combination of brain 
and nerve-fiber, and these are so har- 
moniously united that they enable him 
to use his powers more availably than 
as if he weighed two hundred pounds. 
His Motive Temperament makes him 
tough and enduring, though it does not 
show itself in protruding bones or im- 
mense muscles; but when you look at 
him you hardly see anything but his 
large bulging forehead, his intensely 
interesting eyes, and his refined fea- 
tures pass into insignificance when one 
looks at the head behind them. 

There is an air of quality that distin- 
guishes him above his fellows, and one 
cannot help but realize at once the 
uniqueness and the power that the man 
possesses. Though petite in build, yet 
there is something that is very reassur- 
ing in his manner and address as we 
listen to his conversation; something 
that makes us hold our breath as he 
talks at the rate of seventy-five miles an 
hour; something that impresses us with 
the earnestness of his work and the 
force, energy and pluck that he puts 
into every effort. 

His features are clearly cut. His 
dark brown eyes have a penetrating ex- 
pression in them; his hair is dark and 
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glossy ; his nose is executive and rather 
long for his slender face. His ears, too, 
are long and thin; they are what we 
term mental ears, as the upper part 
(before the dividing line breaks up the 
curve), indicates their mentality. His 
mouth and lips are flexible, and look as 
though they could do a good deal of 
talking ; while his chin is firm and well 
proportioned, and makes a fine finish 
to an almost feminine cast of face. 
Some expressions of his indicate the 
executive officer ; others distinguish him 
as a journalist ; others again as a speak- 
er; and above all, as one to influence 
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as well as impress everyone with whom 
he comes in contact. 

The measurements of Mr. Dunn’s 
head are as follows: The circumfer- 
ence registers twenty-one and three- 
quarters ; the height of his head is four- 
teen and a half, by fourteen in length. 
The caliper measurements are five and a 
quarter inches in breadth by seven in 
length. He.pulls down the scales at a 
hundred and eighteen ds only; 
while his height is five feet eight and a 

uarter. So it will be readily seen 
at he is compact in o: ization. 

Comparing his total head develop- 
ments, we find that he has a remark- 
ably high head above the ears; a broad 
and rather square forehead, and there is 
sufficient breadth over the ears to es- 
tablish the thought that he is energetic, 
forcible, daring and plucky. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

In our interview with Robert Lee 
Dunn we learned much that will be of 
interest to our readers concerning the 
late Russo-Japanese War. He was the 
only foreign war correspondent and 
photographer in Korea at the opening 
of the Russo-Japanese War. 

He anticipated the war before it 
broke out, and when arrangements were 
being made for his departure to the 
front he was given permission to make 
his own plans and arrangements abroad, 
instead of having to wait for orders 
from home. 

He was sent out by Collier's Weekly, 
and arrived at Chemulpo, Korea, many 
days: ahead of any other correspondent. 
This enabled him to see the great water 
battle which resulted in Russia’s ini- 
tial defeat. Mr. Dunn was the first for- 
eign correspondent or newspaper man 
in Korea, and had barely landed there 
when the ports were closed to all cor- 
respondents and photographers. There 
was a strong feeling against intruders, 
and he had many exciting personal ex- 
periences. fe 

The views he secured were excellent, 
and his lectures are said to be of the 
keenest interest. The pictures are care- 
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fully selected from over fifty thousand 
views; in fact, the greatest collection 
ever made of war. The slides are sup- 
plemented with “motion pictures,” the 
first and only set of this kind ever 
taken. All told, the original cost of 

ing the pictures from which his 
story is selected far exceeded a quarter 
of a million dollars, and the motion pic- 
tures alone cost a hundred thousand 
dollars to secure. 

The young photographer is well 
known here, having accompanied both 
the McKinley and Roosevelt parties on 
their Western tours, and the photo- 
graphs which illustrate this article 
were taken by him. 

After being eight and a half months 
abroad, broken down in health, he re- 
turned to recuperate, intending to re- 
turn to the seat of action. 

Mr. Dunn went to Japan in Febru- 
ary, 1904, and while other correspond- 
ents were waiting in Tokio to secure 
credentials, he went to Korea with the 
Japanese army. He witnessed a battle 
at Chemulpo, and succeeded in getting 
a picture of one of the Russian battle- 
ships as it blew up. This picture is 
the only one of its kind ever taken. 
Mr. Dunn witnessed the landing of the 
Japanese. army, 60,000 strong, in 
Korea, and was the only newspaper cor- 
respondent who accompanied the Japs 
on their march to the head of the Yalu 
River. During this time the hardships 
were increased by the cold weather, and 
many of the soldiers died from ex- 
posure. : 

The news written by Mr. Dunn was 
carried back to the Coast by native 
runners, who required often as long as 
two or three weeks to make the trip. 
The reports would then be forwarded 
to China, and sent from there to this 
country by mail, so that when the news 
reached New York it was eight weeks 
old. 

While in Japan and Korea Mr. Dunn 
took some three hundred pictures, 
which were published in Collier’s Week- 
ly. When the Yalu River was reached 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
Taken by Mr. Dunn at Buffalo 


Mr. Dunn was arrested by the Japs, 
and after being imprisoned in the 
Guard House for three days, was sent 
back to Japan. After waiting in Japan 
five months, to be allowed to return to 
the front, Mr. Dunn gave it up as a bad 
job and returned home. 

As soon as he set foot upon Japanese 
land, he began with his camera and 
what provisions he could carry, he set 
out for the mountains of Korea without 
asking anyone’s permission or waiting 
for anyone’s orders. He started on 
horseback, but the country is so moun- 
tainous that it had to be traversed by 
foot. He made no attempt to travel 
along with the army, but either went 
on several hours in advance or else 
broke across the mountains on either 
side. 

The battle of Chemulpo was the most 
wonderful sight he ever witnessed. All 
was one seething mass of steam, smoke 
and fire. The din was awful. In this 
battle three of Russia’s ships were sunk. 

From Chemulpo he traveled four 
hundred miles to Sunan without much 


adventure save several arrests by the 
officers of the Japanese army, who held 
him a prisoner until they could tele- 
phone back to the station just left to 
inquire what they should do with him. 
When they found that there was really 
nothing that they could do, since Mr. 
Dunn was an American citizen, free to 
travel through the mountains of Korea ~ 
if he desired to do so, they invariably 
let him go, directing a return path 
which he was to take, and which he in- 
variably followed until he considered he 
was at a safe distance; then he would 
turn around and set out over the moun- 
tain again. 

At Sunan, which is about five hun- 
dred miles below the Yalu River, he 
made his headquarters and would travel 
two or three hundred miles in advance, 
and then return. It was from this 


point he made the expedition to the 
mouth of the river. 

He tried usually to keep ahead of the 
army, for in that manner he could 
reach the villages and become supplied 


with food before the soldiers came. He 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
Taken by Mr. Dunn on the President's Western Tour. 
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found this necessary in order to get 
enough food, for it was impossible to 
carry sufficient to supply his wants 
while journeying over that rough coun- 
try with the thermometer registering 
below zero. The cold was probably the 
greatest hardship he had to contend 
with. 

Mr. Dunn has visited several parts 
of the globe on assignments for New 
York papers. He reported King Ed- 
ward’s coronation; the coronation of 
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the Spanish King; the installation of 
the President of France; and Prince 
Henry’s visit to. the United States, be- 
side being with President McKinley 
— the latter was assassinated at Buf- 
alo. 

The Japanese and Russian officials, at 
the request of Mr. Dunn, provided him 
with the most elaborate and liberal cre- 
dentials, but as soon. as his back was 
turned they forwarded advices secret- 
ly cancelling the same. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 
By E. P. Mrmr, M. D. 


OLDEST AMERICAN SPECULA- 
TOR DIES. 


E. B. Westry, Worth TxHree MIL 
Lions, NEVER SMOKED, DRANK, 
or WENT TO THEATRE. 


Under the above heading we find the 
following in the New York American 
of Oct. 4, 1906: 

Edward B. Wesley, regarded as the 
oldest of American speculators, died 
yesterday at his country mansion at 
Portchester on the Sound, of heart 
disease. He leaves an estate valued at 
about $3,000,000. 

Almost up to the day of his death 
he had looked after his business affairs, 
and made daily trips to Manhattan. 
Last week he attended a meeting of the 
directors of the Union Trust Company, 
of which he was one of the founders. 
At the time of his death he was in his 
ninety-seventh year. 

Mr. Wesley started his business ca- 
reer selling birch beer when a boy to 
a crowd of persons that had gathered 
ai his birthplace at Lester, Mass., to 
see General Lafayette pass by. He made 
$2, and with this money he walked to 
. New York and landed.there in 1825. 

At a salary of $8 a week he be- 
gan speculating in fish, and from that 
branched off in the financial world. He 


numbered among his associates in trad- 
ing in notes Commodore Vanderbilt, 
Russell Sage and Jay Gould. He often 
said that he laid the foundation of his 
success to the fact that he had never 
smoked, chewed or drank in his life, 
and he said he had never been in a 
theatre. His fortune will be inherited’ 
by his only daughter, Mrs. Ida Breck,. 
of Mount Vernon. 

FERMENTATION IN FOODS. 

The question of fermented foods and’ 
drink is one of vast importance to- 
the human family. The yeast ferment: 
is the primary microbe that feeds nearly 
the whole family of ferments. When we 
learn that in all civilized countries yeast 
is used liberally in the making of bread 
that is commonly called the staff of 
life, all must see that it must be a 
gigantic power for evil. It would be- 
more appropriate to call yeast bread the 
staff of death than to call it the staff 
of life. 

Dr. John Butler, of New York, says: 
“A very little yeast introduced into 
the stomach already weak will suffice- 
to start fermentation of food; and 
yeasty fermentation once started tends: 
to perpetuate itself indefinitely. As a 
result of this fermentation, carbonic- 
acid gas is set free, which not only 
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paralyzes the healthy activities of the 
secreting glands of the stomach and 
intestinal canal, but in consequence of 
its irritant action on the mucous mem- 
brane, a catarrhal condition arises, 
which, besides keeping the parts in a 
state of sub-acute inflammation, allows 
the stomach, duodenum and whole in- 
testinal tract to be continually so filled 
with mucus that mechanically their 
functions are impeded so that every 
meal put into the stomach in this 
yeasty, slimy condition only further in- 
creases the difficulty. More and more 
yeast is formed, which is absorbed into 
the blood; healthy nutrition becomes 
impossible, and that part of the body 
naturally.the weakest or most over- 
worked, is the first to suffer; it may 
be the heart, lungs, brain, kidneys, or 
spinal cord.” 
How DiseasE-GERMS ARE ORGANIZED. 
“As we have already stated, each tis- 
sue has its own special cell germ that 
takes out of the nutriment in the food 
that which is required for its growth 
and renewal, so also the yeast germs be- 
ing destructive to nutritive material, 
may develop a special disease germ for 
each tissue in the body, and sfill these 
germs may all belong to the same yeast 
family, although under the microscope 
they might present a somewhat differ- 
ent appearance.” 


How YerAst-Breap Intropuces ALco- 
HOL INTO THE BLoop.. 

“A great many people in this world 
think that disease, pain and death are 
sent upon the human family through 
some mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence ; but when they fully understand 
the science of life they will discover 
that they bring these calamities upon 
themselves by direct violation of the 
laws of their own bodies. Unleavened 
bread made from the entire wheat pos- 
sesses all of the vital properties of the 
nutritive constituents of foods required 
hy the tissues of the body; and, for all 
except infants it is the very best bal- 
anced in nutritive material of any one 
food that man can eat. It+has protein 
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for muscles, brain and nerves, fat and 
carbohydrates for animal heat and force 
and energy, and mineral matter for the 
bones and other tissues, and hence is 
the real staff of life. But yeast bread 
is contaminated with the germs of 
corruption and putrefaction before it 
enters the mouth, and these germs often 
multiply and increase in the stomach 
and alimentary canal, devouring and 
polluting the nutrition required by the 
tissues, dropping their dead carcases ali 
along their track, making a seedbed for 
disease germs wherever they are, and 
death, sooner or later claims the victim. 
This is a question of life or death, 
which, owing t» the ignorance of th 
people, nearly always ends all too soop 
in the grave.” 


A SUICIDE AT 108 YEARS 
AGE. 

Mrs. Mary McKittrick, of Union- 
town, Pa., who was 108 years old, com- 
mitted suicide, fearing that owing to 
her old age she was a burden to her fam- 
ily. She was out of doors nearly all 
day the day before she died. 

She was visited by many people on 
account of her extreme age, and to 
nearly all she told how to attain long 
life. 

“I think the people would be much 
healthier,” she would say, “if they 
would be more careful about what they 
eat. Milk, butter and potatoes have 
been my chief diet. I drink tea, but I 
never tasted coffee. I never eat cake or 
pie.” 

Mrs. McKittrick was born in County 
Kildare, Ireland, during the Rebellion 
of 1798. She lived during the term of 
every President of the United States, 
except Washington. 

Her activity and mental vigor were 
remarkable. Only once did she require 
a physician, and that was because she 
fell down a flight of stairs. Until three 
years ago she regularly walked a mile 
to attend church. 

Her grandmother lived to the age of 
106 and her mother to 100. Two of 
her grandsons went down on the battle- 
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ship Maine. 
DELUGE COVERED THE WHOLE 
EARTH. 

So Says Onz or Germany's Fore- 
most ScriENTIsts WHo IGNoRES 
BrsLe Story. 

Berlin, July 15.—Between 780 and 
1,170 inches of rainfall caused the 
deluge some 12,000 years ago, accord- 
ing to a new theory launched by Prof. 
Johann Reim, of the Royal Observa- 
tory, one of Germany’s greatest meteor- 
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ologists. 

This theory has caused a great stir 
not only among scientific men but 
among theologians. He maintains that 
the flood was universal and that water 
covered the whole world. He attaches 
no importance to the Scriptural narra- 
tive. It is of no importance, he says, 
because it leaves out entirely the fact 
that a deluge myth may be found 
among . aboriginal people throughout 
the earth. 


Phrenology and the New Year. 


The door bell rings, a Form we see, 

"Tis happy New Year, young and 
free ; 

He’s introduced by Father Time, 


Who travels round in ev’ry clime. 
II 


‘His Youthfulness bids us awake 
To Hope and Mirth for his dear sake; 
For Human Nature e’er will show 
The way to hearts that all should know. 
IIl. 
With Tune make melody and cheer, 
And pleasant greetings let us hear; 
With Color show in great degree 
Whate’er we wish to think or be. 
IV. 


Locality will places find, 

With many scenes it stores the mind ; 

And Order will arrangements make, 

And thought and things their places 
take. ¢ 


Eventuality will store 

The happenings of days of yore; 

And Number e’er will to us bring 

The date, the see a everything. 

VI. 

Comparison and Language tell 

To others all deductions well, 

Sublimity to us will show 

— scenes and deeds while here be- 
ow. 


VII. 
Casuality will always tell 
To all the way to reason well. 
With Conscientiousness we'll do 
To others what is right and true. 
VIit. 


Destructiveness will give us vim, 

Vitativeness our ailments trim. 

Secretiveness keep thoughts within, 

Combativeness the prize will win. 
IX. 

Large Self-Esteem will make us try,. 

And not from duties let us hie; 

And Approbativeness will show 

To others what we have or know. 


With Cautiousness and Firmness, too,. 
We'll look ahead and walk straight 
through 
The path that leads to Wisdom’s way, . 
And never from her guidance stray. 
XI. 
With Love to rule at home, and friends - 
Whose company a solace lends, 
The days are brighter and we feel 
A halo o’er the senses steal. . 
XII. 
Benevolence and Faith will stand 
With Veneration’s helping hand, 
As moral guides while here we roam, 
And lead us to the Father’s home. 


R. L. BaKker. 
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The Psychology of Childhood. 


No. 661.—Leslie Allen Williams, 
New York.—When a man has com- 
pleted his life work, and is an octo- 
genarian, or has passed the mile stone 
of three score years and ten, one real- 
izes that the natural vigor of his con- 


LESLIE ALLEN WILLIAMS, 
Born October 5th, 1890—Died June 
2d, 1906. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNctE Jor. 


stitution must abate, and the life forces 
begin to decline. 

But where a young life is just blos- 
soming into manhood, and is stricken 
with sudden sickness, even unto death, 
one wonders what strange providence 
has called the child from active ser- 
vice. 

Especially is this a case of wonder- 
ment when the character of the boy is 
above reproach, and where generosity, 
kindness, thoughtfulness and scholarly 
attainment are possessed by the one who 
is so stricken. 

We are tempted to repeat the old say- 
ing: “Whom the Gods love die 
young”; and verily this has been the 
case in many instances, and if that is 
the case, the gods do not evidently care 
much for boys who are a trouble to 
their parents and teachers, who are un- 
ruly, unkind and untractable, and who 
show no disposition to love, honor and 
obey their parents. 

In the case of the lad whose picture 
we present to our readers in this col- 
umn, we find a veritable boy, but one 
who is exceptionally endowed with ten- 
der, susceptible and loving attributes, 
through which he must have endeared 
himself to all who knew him. 

That he is a veritable boy is seen by 
the attitude which he has struck, and’ 
is a type of thousands of others. But 











his mental calibre represents more than 
the type of the ordinary boy. He 
‘seems to have combined the attributes 
of his father and mother, or the mas- 
culine and feminine qualities ; hence he 
was more of a complete composite of the 
masculine and feminine qualities of 
mind than the majority of lads, and his 
picture shows that he was bound to hold 
a unique position in life where the 
handling of men and the touching of 
humanity was called for. 

Though the hair covers his head very 
closely, and almost obliterates from 
view the forehead, yet enough is to be 
seen from the height of the head above 
the ears, and the breadth of the fore- 
head, to show that he was a boy of ex- 
ceptional principles, and one whom 
everyone could appeal to for sympathy. 
_ Aside from his disposition, we can 
see many scientific traits of mind. He 
was a careful observer, and possessed 
an excellent memory of what he saw, 
read, or heard; and combined with 
these attributes he probably showed 
considerable originality of thought, 
foresight in looking ahead, and an in- 
tuitive perception of character. 

In short, he was an uncommon lad, 
possessed of more virtues and less vices 
than we commonly find, and the world 
has been the loser by his early demise. 
’ He would have excelled in public 
work, and would have made an ex- 
cellent naturalist, or a lecturer on Nat- 
ural Science. 


BOBBIE’S REASON. 

When Bobbie brought his report card 
to papa, there was a little black cross 
in the section marked “deportment.” 
Bobbie knew papa’s eyes would find that 
the first thing, and he twisted his small 
handkerchief into hard knots, and tried 
to hide part of his chubby head behind 
the chair in which his father sat. 

“What does this mean, Bobbie?” 
asked his father. 

“I was late at school,” said Bobbie, 
who knew that his mother had seen 
him leave the house in good season each 
day. “The teacher rang the bell when 
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I was just in the yard, but—but I 
couldn’t run.” Bobby was near to tears, 
but he was winking manfully. 

“Well, that is rather bad,” said papa 
gravely. “I don’t want my son to grow 
up into a man who is always behind- 
hand. Now I am going to be very se- 
vere. I shall not tell you to-night what 
the punishment will be, but unless you 
can show me a good reason why you 
were late”’— 

“T can show it!” cried Bobbie. “I 
can show it! you just wait.” He ran 
out of the room, and soon came running 
back, holding in his hands the smallest 
mite of a kitten. It was poor and 
scraggly and forsaken in appearance. 
Its large, frightened eyes fixed them- 
selves on Bobby’s papa as if pleading 
for him. “I can show the reason,” 
urged Bobbie. “This little cat was 
bound to follow me, and I tried to get 
away, and I kept putting him over the 
fence and running very, very hard; but 
he just jumped over and stuck his claws 
in my pants until I had to leave him 
with the lady in the candy shop until 
school was done, and then I brunged 
him home. That was the reason,” Bob- 
bie finished, all out of breath. 

Papa put on his glasses and looked 
at the kitten. Something in its forlorn 
frightened face touched him. “Well, I 
guess we shall have to forgive you this 
time,” he said. “Nora had better feed 
him on cream for a while.” 

“Then I needn’t have that punish- 
ment—that one that was too awful to 
think up?” asked Bobbie. 

‘No, that is all forgiven,” said papa. 
—M. J. 8., in Youth’s Companion. 

IN JAPAN. 
_ The children of Japan have all sorts 
of good times. One of their favorite 
“plays” is cooking, which they manage 
in a way that little American girls 
would enjoy. Most traveling pedlers 
carry with them a copper griddle, a 
small metal pot, or brazier, for holding 
burning charcoal, a number of cips and 
plates and spoons, and the materiais for 
making batter. Of course they have 
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these things for their own use, but they 
often let out the entire outfit for an 
afternoon to any boy or girl who has 
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the “cash” to pay for it. Just imagine 
the fine times the children have, baking 
and eating their own gridle-cakes! 





A Near View of Mrs. Ina B. Roberts. 


By J. A. Fow er. 





MRS. INA B. ROBERTS. 


When a woman has something good 
to offer to the public, and knows how 
to offer it, she is pretty sure to succeed 
in her undertaking. This has been the 
case with Mrs. Ina Brevoort Roberts, 
who has recently edited a much- 
sought-after book, called “The Club 
Women of New York,” which is a di- 


rectory of the members of all the Wom- - 


en’s Clubs, Societies and Associations 
of New York, Brooklyn and vicinity. 

Mrs. Roberts is also the editor of 
“The Club Woman’s Weekly,” which 
paper was issued January Ist, and is 
devoted to the news and advancement 
of women’s organizations. 


When we say that she has by her 
own efforts secured and compiled near- 
ly one hundred and fifty sketches of 
different clubs, and given the names 
and addresses of the officers, and a Jit- 
tle history of each club, and has fur- 
ther given the names of fifteen thous- 
and women, their residential addresses, 
and the clubs of which they are mem- 
bers, it will he seen that the task was 
no light one. 

Encouraged, however, with the work 
of this book, she has undertaken to 
edit a new and much needed Club 
Woman’s Weekly, which we have no 
doubt will prove as useful and neces- 
sary as the Directory. 

Speaking upon Women’s Clubs, she 
recently said: 

“The Woman’s Club as a factor in 
modern life is something more than a 
joke. Fifteen thousand women in 
Greater New York belong to some 
Woman’s Club, Society, or Association, 
and the majority are members of more 
than one. Some women, indeed, pay 
dues to thirty or forty clubs. 

“Fifteen thousand women,” she said, 
“are all working to help the less for- 
tunate, in addition to educating and 
training themselves. Who shall pro- 
phesy as to the limit of their power, 
when, in addition to their effort in in- 
dividual clubs, the entire fifteen thous- 
and are able, upon occasion, to move 
forward as one woman.” 

The fathers, husbands and brothers 
may not generally know the good that 
women’s clubs do in bringing together 
women in various walks of life. This 
good is incalculable. 
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On this point Mrs. Roberts cleverly 
says: “It is in clubs that the business 
woman meets the society woman, to 
find her less frivolous than she seems. 
It is in clubs that the society woman 
meets the business woman, and discov- 
ers what an ideal combination sense 
and sentiment make. It is in clubs 
that the business woman and the wom- 
an of leisure meet, and respectively 
stimulate and refresh each other. 

“What she learns at her club, a wom- 
an puts to practical use in her home. 
Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is in her home, rather than at her 
po that = club woman shows to 

vantage. e reading public knows 
far too little about her, tor there is no 
finer woman in the world.” 

MRS, ROBERTS’ MENTAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS. 

Concerning Mrs. Roberts’ character- 
istics, in an interview made in March, 
before any thought of the new publica- 
tion was on the carpet, we made the 
following statement, which has been 
borne out by her recent experiences, 
and which is therefore interesting from 
a prophetic standpoint. 

We said in part: “Your head indi- 
cates that you have a remarkable 
amount of mental insight, and your 
brain power dominates over your bod- 
ily strength. Therefore you may easily 
neglect to think of the latter, while giv- 
ing due consideration to the former. 

“Judging, however, from your organ- 
ization, we believe you have come from 
a long-lived stock, and should be able 
to extend your life beyond the average 
length for a woman, by taking proper 
care and thought. 


“One indication of your mental de- ° 


velopment shows that you have a full 
share of executive power; hence you 
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should be able to carry through your 
work with considerable force and spirit. 
You are seldom daunted by obstacles ; 
do not need to borrow ideas from 
others, and know how to use your own” 
to advantage. You are able to throw 
out inspiration and thought to others 
as to what they should do in regard to 
work or study. 

“Your mind shows, through the de- 
velopment of your brain, several dis- 
tinct characteristics. One is your in- 
genuity in putting mental material to- 
gether; and yet another shows in giv- 
ing voice to your thoughts in a literary 
way, aided by your large and active 
Causality and Spirituality. Hence, in 
a literary direction you should have 
scope and ability to interest others in 
your line of knowledge, as well as in 
your experience of women and affairs. 

“You ought to show more than ordin- 

ary sympathy for humanity, for your 
cup of human kindness is full to over- 
flowing. 
“You are able to regulate not only 
your own affairs according to a high 
code of morality, but are an influence 
for good wherever you are. As a teach- 
er you would be able to set a good ex- 
ample to your scholars; at the head of 
some business institution, or special line 
of business, you could carry everything 
before you along high lines of princi- 
ple; and in a home of your own you 
would regulate your. affairs according 
to your ideas of right and justice. 

“Versatility, perseverance, sociabil- 
ity, method and discrimination are 
among the other points in your charac- 
ter which deserve more than a passing 
notice.” 

It will be seen by the above short 
analysis that Mrs. Roberts has already 
proved the correctness of these remarks. 


> 
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“Diligence is the mother of good fortune.” 


Cervantes. 





1907. 

The year 1907 opens auspiciously. 
Our good friend, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
writes so enthusiastically of our country 
that one might suppose that everyone 
lived in the lap of luxury, as he is so 
enamored with the success that he has 
seen on every side. He is right to a 
certain extent in his survey of Ameri- 
can commerce. There is a greater de- 
mand for work in our manufactories 
than can be easily supplied; and what 
is true of our manufactories, applies 
equally well to other lines of work. 

When success comes to a country 
through its commerce, then, as a rule, 
the people are more enterprising; they 
are more anxious to study, more will- 
ing to learn the practical side of those 
subjects that will reveal to them their 
own natures and those of their fellow 
men. Minds are acute under such 
conditions, instead of being leadened 
by superstition, and consequently more 
js accomplished in our scientific, prac- 


tical phases of work. ; 

Investigations are being made much 
more on the practical side of science 
than ever before ; while in the past cen- 
tury just the beginning of surgical work 
was recognized and encouraged, to-day 
it is no uncommon thing to find sur- 
geons who are stretching out into un- 
trodden fields of knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

Thus Phrenology will benefit by this 
advance in scientific thought and com- 
mercial prosperity. 


MENTAL INFLUENCE A POTENT 
FACTOR IN BUSINESS. 


There is more need than ever for 
business men to study Phrenology, or, 
if you choose, practical Psychology. 
Some time ago we noticed 9 heading of 
an article which ran as follows: “Rib- 
bon Sellers Should Be. Psychologists,” 
ahd another heading by a manager of 
one of New. York’s largest department 
stores, as follows: “Mental Influence 
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a Potent Force in Selling Goods.” 

In the first article we are told that 
there are three types of women shop- 
pers—intellectual, the woman who 
thinks; emotional, the woman who 
feels; volitional, the woman who de- 
cides. 


“This is the way,” it is asserted, “you 
can tell them apart: Intellectual wom- 
an, logical in mind, fixed expression of 
face and not volatile’; emotional woman, 
a mellow, wavering voice, large sympa- 
thetic eyes, shows outward influences ; 
volatile woman, firm walk, talks quick- 
ly, decides quickly.” 

“If the woman belongs to the imbal- 
lectual class, she must be shown the 
advantage of the purchase. She must 
. be convinced by reason. If she be- 
longs to the emotional class, she is a 
‘sure sale,’ as things which appeal to 
the eye and emotions catch her. All 
the talking in the world, and all the 
winning smiles in the universe won't 
make the volitional woman buy a 
penny’s worth more than she wants. 
Her mind is made up, and the clerk 
will employ his time better by devot- 
ing his attention to the next customer.” 


In dealing with a woman of wealth, 
we are advised as follows: “The wom- 
an of wealth is proud of the fact that 
she does not need to inquire the price, 
and the clerk who falls in with her 
idea of independence will be the most 
successful. He may talk style, qual- 
ity, and everything else, but omit the 
price.” 

- “The woman of limited means,” we 
are told, “is dangerous. Do not try 
to decide for a woman like that. Be 
accommodating, and she will buy what 
she needs.” 
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Of “the woman who is undecided,” 
we are told “that the will of the sales- 
man must decide for her. If he has 
judged her correctly, he can lead her 
to a decision.” : 

Concerning “the bargain hunter,” 
we are told “to show her the best bar- 
gains, and recommend them.” 

Thus a poor salesman can become a 
good salesman if he only exercises men- 
tal influence on the buyer. In other 
words, salesmen should be psychologists 
or phrenologists. 

WHAT THE MANAGER OF ONE OF THE 


LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORES IN 
NEW YORK SAYS. 


“There is undoubtedly a mental in- 
fluence which operates between sales- 
man or saleswoman and customer that 
is a very potent force in the selling of 
goods. I would, however, call it an in- 
spiring of confidence on the part of the 
salesman. The first thing a salesman 
must do is to win the confidence of a 
cutomer to the point that he knows his 
business, that he is competent to judge 
of the quality of the goods in his de- 
partment; then must follow the win- 
ning of the confidence to the point that 
he is not misrepresenting the goods he 
displays.” 

The writer says: “I do not believe 
that people areever hypnotized into buy- 
ing goods which they do not want, but 
I do believe that many a sale that 
might have been lost has been saved 
by the personality of the man or wom- 
an behind the counter.” And, we will 
add, many a sale has been lost because 
the salesman has not psychologically 
understood his customer, and has not 
been obliging. 

“There is a moral ’suasion that enters 
into every sale, but it is not hypnotism ; 
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it is simply confidence—confidence in 
the man or woman behind the coun- 
ter, and confidence in the company be- 
hind the man or woman behind the 
counter. 

“There is another force that is often 
very potent, and that is the force of a 
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cheerful, sunny disposition. We all like 
to deal with cheerful people, and a 
clerk who possesses a natural light- 
heartedness, and who waits on his 
customers with patience and a smiling 
face is a clerk who will draw trade and 
hold it.” 





Book Review. 


The Text-Book of Unipathy; or, 
Natural Medicine and Hygiene. By 
B. B. Batabyal, Founder of Unipathy. 
Price, $3.00. Published by Batabyal & 
Co., Calcutta. 

This is a book that is adapted to 
those who prefer a combined method of 
treating disease, taking as a basis Uni- 
pathy, or the science of simplifying all 
systems of medicine into one. Its lim- 
ited number of medicines, the easy 
modes of their administration, and the 
wonderful results, make the system an 
embodiment of simplicity and marvel. 
It is suited to anyone in any situation 
of life. It is recommended to foreign 
residents in a country, who find it very 
hard to adjust their health to the re- 
quirements of the climate of that coun- 
try. 
Although the plan laid down by the 
writer for the diet of a person is pure- 
ly vegetable, he suggests that gradually, 
if not all at once, a person can be in- 
duced to give up his old methods of 
diet. But to gain the full benefit of 
this new system, the closer a person ad- 
heres to the “choice of food stuff,” the 
better it will be. 

For India, and Indian residents, we 
believe the book is very well adapted to 
the requirements of the country, and 
can be easily understood, as the names 
of all the remedies are in the Indian 
language. 

Modern Ghost Stories, A Medley of 
Dreams, Impressions and Spectral II- 
lusions. By Emma May Buckingham. 
Price, $1.00. New York, Fowler & 


Welis Co., 24 East 22d St., and L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London. 

This volume should have consider- 
able interest for a wide circle of read- 
ers, as this is the age for many of the 
considerations and topics introduced 
into its pages. It is not a book simply 
of ghost stories, as the title indicates, 
but it further discusses spectral illu- 
sions, tongueless voices, psychological 
impressions, irresistible impulse, the 
warning of dreams, superstitions, and 
spirit telegrams. 

The book is dedicated to Miss Ger- 
trude Vaughn, in memory of a happy 
summer at Columbia University, New 
York City. The writer says: “The 
wisest among us would probably be as- 
tonished at the number of tolerably well 
educated people who believe in dreams, 
superstitions and unlucky days,” and 
she is perfectly right in saying that 
“there are thousands of men and women 
to-day who think, as their grandmoth- 
ers did a century ago, that it forebodes 
ill luck to see the new moon over the 
left shoulder ; that it is wrong to start 
on a journey, or commence a new piece 
of work on Friday; that planting, sow- 
ing, and weeding during certain phases 
of the moon are unlucky. So mothers 
ween their babies and cut their chil- 
dren’s hair only when the moon is new. 
Others believe that to forget something 
and go back after it, is a sign of a 
fast-coming accident, unless you sit 
down in a chair ; while fifty per cent. of 
our housekeepers see trouble looming 
up ahead of them whenever their bread 
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eracks open in the middle, or a look- 
ing glass is broken, or a picture falls 
from the wall, no matter how old or 
moth-eaten the cord may have been 
which held it. Some people always 


think somebody is talking about them 
when their left ear burns.” 
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Thus we are constantly reminded of 


‘our uncanny beliefs in signs and prog- 


nostications of a superstitious charac- 
ter, whether we believe in the future of 
spirits, or the reality of ghosts, or not. 
We would therefore advise our readers 
to purchase this little book as a New 
Years present. 





Correspondence. 


Dr. B. F. Pratt has written an inter- 
esting letter concerning his trip to New 
York City, to Mr. Tope, the editor of 
The Phrenological Era. We quote a 
part of it from the October issue: 

In the evening of Sept. 5 we at- 
tended the opening lectures at the In- 
stitute. Thirty-one years have glided 
by since I was here before, and I have 
been actively engaged in promoting 
Phrenology ever since. I have en- 
joyed the lectures from start to finish, 
and the only regret I have is, that there 
are not more people here to derive the 
knowledge which is beneficial to all 
mankind, and when it is fully dissem- 
inated will set the world free. The 
world will never gain the happiness for 
which millions sigh until man knows 
himself. Some people live, but they do 
not live ;—they breathe and exist, and 
when they stop breathing the world has 
not lost er Fs by their departure. 
Some live about half, some three- 
fourths, but it should be the greatest 
ambition of man to learn how to live 
the best life possible; for human life is 
the greatest and grandest life in all cre- 
ation, if its higher possibilities are 
reached. 

There is nothing in all the world that 
teaches mankind how to walk life’s 
pathway and enjoy the beautiful scen- 
ery as he passes by, like Phrenology. It 
teaches parents how children may be 
oe born, and how to guide them after 


By a knowledge of Phrenology, the 
teacher learns how to guide his pupils 
and draw out the best. that is in each 
one, and how to hold the precocious boy 
or girl in check so that he will not over- 
work his brain at the expense of the 
body and break down or die, as thou- 
sands do in our schools and colleges. 

The physician who understands 
Phrenology, increases his capacity a 
hundred-fold in his treatment of the 
sick; and Phrenology ought to be 
taught in every medical college in the 
world. There is one medical college 
in the City of New York that is teach- 
ing Phrenology to all of its students, 
and we will soon have teachers in all 
the medical colleges in America. 


The minister of the Gospel, the high- 
est calling of all the professions, by a 
knowledge of Phrenology can lead peo- 
ple heavenward and Godward much 
more successfully; and we are glad to 
note that nearly all ministers are inter- 
ested in Phrenology, and many of the 
leading divines are using it in their 
sermons. 

I came here especially to study the 
finest collection of skulls and busts in 
the world, for they have skulls at the 
Institute representing nearly every tribe 


‘and nation on earth. While the study 


of skulls has been profitable to me, the 
lectures have brought new truths to my 
notice, and, as a whole, the course of 
instruction is better than it was when 


I was here thitty-one years ago. With 
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one exception, my old teachers have 
finished their life work and climbed the 
Golden Stair; but-the good work which 
they so nobly began must be carried on 
to a greater expansion. 
Yours truly for humanity, 
Dr. B. F. Prarr. 


P. C., Rhode Island.—You can culti- 
vate your memory, as you seem anxious 
to do, without studying a memory sys- 
tem, if you will strictly and conscien- 
tiously follow the advice once given to 
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Thurlow Weed who, when he was 4 
young man, thought he ought to give 
up his profession as a lawyer because 
his memory was so poor. On his wife’s 
suggestion he went over the ground -or 
principal part of his work every night 
before retiring to rest. On doing so 
he found he could retain what he had 
done with much clearness at the end 
of a year’s trial (he recommended other 
young men to do the same thing), and 
in this way he was able to build up 
a splendid memory of names. 





New Subscribers. 


No. 833.—O. T. A., Sweden.—The 
photographs before us indicate that the 
gentleman in question is a highly in- 
telligent and keenly discerning man; 
clever in his work, especially in com- 
parative work; logical in his way of 
reasoning out any subject that appeals 
to him, and if Phrenology was upper- 
most in his mind, he would give it a 
fair study. He does not appear to be 
so good a talker as a thinker or writer ; 
yet if he had technical business to do, 


and a summary to make, he would be 


in his element and know exactly what 


words to use, and condense his meaning 
into a short space. He does not like 
discoursive or long-winded addresses, 
and thinks a great deal of time is 
wasted which might be utilized for bet- 
ter purposes. He will do well as an ex- 
pert in some scientific line of research, 
and should apply himself to such a call- 
ing. Were he a physician, he would be 
excellent in diagnosing disease and 
adapting treatment to individual cases. 





Prize Offers and Awards. 


The December prize has been award- 
ed to Miss Sarah E. Baker, for her 
Poem on the New Year bearing on 
Phrenology. 

The January competition will be for 
the best article on the faculty of Philo- 
progenitiveness, and the writer’s ideas 
on Biophilism, or whether animals have 
a soul and live hereafter. 

The February competition is for the 
best answer to the query, “Do short or 
tall men make the best husbands ?” 

The March prize will be for the best 
short story for children. —. 

The competition for April will be for 
the best suggestion as to how to increase 
the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL 





JOURNAL, and what articles are the 
most acceptable. 

A prize will be given in May for the 
best article on “The Definition and Cul- 
tivation of Hope.” 


All manuscripts must be in on or be- 
fore the first of each month, and should 
be written on one side of the paper 
only, and in ink. 


The prize winners will be given a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOGI- 
OAL JOURNAL, or one of the following 
books: “Self-Culture and Perfection 
of Character,” by O. S. Fowler; “A 
Manual of Mental Science for Teach- 
ers and Students,” by J. A. Fowler; 
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“The Principles of Physiology,” by An- 
drew Combe, M.D,; “Marriage,” by L. 
N. Fowler; “Memory and Intellectual 
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Improvement,” by O. S. Fowler; “Man 
in Genesis and Geology,” by Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Classes for the instruction of stu- 
dents on the subject of Phrenology are 
being held at the Fowler Institute, Lon- 
don, where Mr. Elliott gives special at- 
tention to those desiring his knowledge 
and experience in this work, both in 
classes and by private instruction, or 
through the mail. The graduates of 
the Institute meet once a month to re- 
vive their knowledge of Phrenology, 
and are greatly encouraged by his kind 
suggestions and Phrenological observa- 
tions. He is also engaged in giving 
Phrenological examinations daily, and 
is. often called to give lectures before 
literary societies in and around Lon- 
don. . Literature on Phrenology and 
Health subjects can be obtained from 
L. N, Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial Ar- 
cade, Ludgate Circus, London. 

THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The winter course of lectures is be- 
ing carried on by the British Phreno- 
logical Society every month. Mr. 
James Webb, the enthusiastic Presi- 
dent, together with his Phrenological 
friends keep up their practical in- 
terest in the subject. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHREN: 
OLOGY. 

The American Institute of Phren- 
ology will hold its January meeting on 
Tuesday, the 8th, at eight o’clock, when 
Mr. Robert L. Dunn will lecture on 
“Why Russia Lost.” He will illustrate 
his remarks with stereopticon views 
taken by himself at the seat of the war 
between Russia and Japan. These will 
prove exceedingly attractive, and no 
one should lose an opportunity to be 
present if possible. The Rev. Mr. Hyde, 
A.M., B.D., will preside, and delinea- 
tions of character will be given by Miss 
J. A. Fowler. 


THE FEBRUARY LECTURE. 

. On Tuesday evening, February 5th, 
at eight o'clock, Mr. Lincoln Bush, 
chief engineer of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road, will lecture on “Our Heritage.” 
The depth of this subject will be fully 
explained by Mr. Bush, and he will also 
give some practical hints on how we can 
use our heritage to a good account. We 
want all our friends to keep this date 
free, and to make a special effort to give 
our friend Mr. Bush a cordial welcome. 
He has long been interested in the sub- 
ject of Phrenology, and is well as- 
quainted with most of its literature. 
Will our friends kindly send for a syn- 
opsis of the lectures which contains por- 
traits of each lecturer of the course. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS, 


Miss Jessie A. Fowler will commence 
her interesting Morning Talks on 
Scientific Character Reading, on Wed- 
nesdays, at 11 o'clock, on the follow- 
ing dates: January 2d, subject: In- 
fancy; 9th, subject: Childhood; 16th, 
subject: Youth; 23d, subject: Man- 
hood; 30th, subject: Maturity. Mrs. 
Wieland, Mrs. Raye Smith, Consellor- 
at-Law; Dr. Muncie, of Brooklyn, and 
the Rev. Albert B. King, of New York, 
have promised to preside. 

Mr. Youngquist, of Sweden, writes 
that he has given lectures in fifteen 
towns in’ Sweden between the months 
of June and October, and people are 
becoming more convinced than ever of 
the truth of Phrenology in that north- 
ern country. 

We hear from the daughter of Mr. 
Allen Haddock that he is improving in 
health, and has now returned to his 
home in San Francisco. - We trust that 
the new year will bring fresh impetus 
and strength to our enthusiastic friend. 
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Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL and all the Fowler 
& Wells publications. He is now lo- 
cated in Philadelphia. 

Mr. George Cozen is lecturing at 
Park River, North Dakota. 

Mr. Paul B. Kington is spending the 
winter in Pittsburg, Pa., where he is 
doing phrenological work. 

Mr. G. C. Steinmetz is located in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Levi Hummel writes from Syra- 
cuse, Pa., that he has decided again to 
enter the phrenological lecture field. 
We are glad that he finds that the world 
needs him more in this profession than 
in the car and mechanic shop. We 
trust he will never give up his present 


position, but go on disseminating 


phrenological truths. He is right when 
he says, “The world is more in need 
of human science than ever before.” 


Mr. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is lec- 


turing on Phrenology and engaged in 
editing his Phrenological Era, which, 
by the way, is increasing its size or 
number of pages. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Dr. Alexander, 
and Mr. George Morris are all continu- 
ing their phrenological: labors in their 
respective cities. 

Miss Fowler attended the Homeo- 
pathic Fair at East Orange, Novem- 
ber 15th and 16th, and the Little Crip- 
ples’ Bazaar, November 20th and 21st, 
which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
She attended the Little Mothers’ Fair 
on December 8th, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. On Friday evening, December 
%, she took part in a debate organized 
i the Business Woman’s League, on 
the subject that “The country would 
be benefited by woman legislators.” 
She has been appointed Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee in the 
Portia Club. 

Mrs. G. Morris Ellis is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington. 
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LECTURE ON INDIANS IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 
By ALLEN SAMUEL WILLIAMs. 
Founding of an Indian Relief Fund. 

Members of the American Institute 
of Phrenology and their friends had a 
rare treat on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 4, in hearing Allen Samuel Wil; 
liams, ethnologist. and ophiologist, lec- 
ture upon Indians in New York City 
and the Snake Dance of the Hopi In- 
dians in Arizona. The lecturer illus- 
trated his double lecture with fascin- 
ating stereopticon slides. The stere- 
opticon, its lighting and operating, was 
generously contributed by a well known 
expert expositor of illustrated educa- 
tion, Mr. Horace W. F. Cheney, of the 
Riley Optical Company. Mr. Williams’ 
subjects were further illustrated by real 
Indians and real serpents. The abor- 
igines were Ah-Neu-La-Deni, “Red Ea- 
gle,” of the Mohawk tribe, his wife, 
Noon-Ga-Wa, “White Fawn,” and their 
daughter, Ska-Sen-Niio, “Good Name.” 
This diminutive Indian maiden was 
born February 22, 1904. The snake 
dance of the Tusayan people of Ari- 
zona was illustrated by stereopticon 
pictures made from photographs taken 
on the spot by George Wharton James, 
and the realism was unexpectedly 
heightened by the sudden production by 
the lecturer of several lively specimens 
of the species of non-poisonous ser- 
pents handled and carried by the snake 
priests of the five Hopi villages, where 
the people make living snakes a part 
of their complex ritualistic prayer for 
rain. They also use venomous rattle- 
snakes, but the lecturer remarked that 
while he had possessed many he ob- 
jected to exhibiting them because of 
the hazard to others as well as himself. 
A large bull snake rge agp says 
bellona), very lively, held the center 
of the stage while out of his bag. 

Red Eagle sang Indian songs of the 
Mohawk and other tribes, some in the 
aboriginal, with, and others without, 
the monotonous Indian war drum; the 
same songs he afterward sung in Eng- 
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lish with their tunes modified and 
adapted to our system of musical nota- 
tion. Very interesting was the song 
sung by the Hopi priests in their tribal 
snake dance. Red Eagle learned it 
from them. While Red Eagle sang, the 
little Ska-Sen-Niio brought down the 
house by leaning back from her moth- 
er’s lap; gazing wonderingly at her 
musical father, and tickling his eye- 
brow with a spare Indian drumstick. 


The final stereopticon view to the 
first half of the lecture on the Indian 
Colony of New York City was a fine 
portrait of the late Mrs. Harriet Max- 
well Converse, Chief Ga-Ie-Wa-Noh of 
the Senecas and known as the “White 
Woman Chief of the Six Nations,” or 
the Iroquoise Confederacy. The lecturer 
descanted upon her philanthropy, her 
motherly care for her red children 
whenever poverty or trouble made 
friendship from some source an im- 
perative need, and said that an effort 
had been initiated to raise a fund with 
which to erect a monument to Mrs. 
Converse’s memory, her valuable his- 
torical work and endless good deeds for 
the Indians. Mr. Williams graphically 
described the utter loneliness and help- 
lessness of an Indian astray in the 
metropolis, and how such a red wan- 
derer would tighten his belt hole after 
hole when beset with hunger, and with 
the stoicism of his race, prefer death 
by starvation to begging. 


At this psychological moment, while 
his audience was intensely interested, 
Mr. Williams said, “Right now is the 
time for us to found the Converse Re- 
lief Fund for Indians in New York 
City; this would be the movement of 
all others that Mrs. Converse would 
approve, could her spirit appear here 
and speak.” 

Dropping a dollar in his opera hat, 
Mr. Williams called for a volunteer to 
pass it; Mr. Charles Elley Hall re- 
sponded, and it came back with $6.67, 
contributed by a select but sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Williams appointed Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler as treasurer until an 
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organization could be effected and a 
proper os for the maintenance and 
just and practically philanthropic dis- 
tribution of the fund, when it becomes 
substantial, could be formulated. A 
report upon progress of this excellent 
charity will be made, together with the 
photos of Red Eagle and family in the 
next issue of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

The existence of the Indian colony, 
the facts about its members, the potent 
attraction which Red Eagle and’ his 
family proved, and—not forgetting 
Mr. Williams’ pet snakes, which 
charmed all observers—the vivid des- 
cription of the Hopi Snake Dance and 
the psychological remarks made by Miss 
Fowler.on Red Eagle and family, com- 
bined to make one of the most memor- 
able evenings in the history of the In- 
stitute. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hyde presided and 
at the close said he had never listened 
to such an instructive, varied and lucid 
lecture on the American Indians, and 
knew he voiced the appreciation of all 
present. Dr. C. W. Brandenburg pro- 
posed that a rising vote of thanks be 
given to the able lecturer and all who 
had taken part and added to the enter- 
tainment of the evening. This was ac- 
cordingly done. 


Mr. Piercy gave out the notices of 
future meetings and said that the Jan- 
uary meeting would be held on Tues- 
day, the 8th, at 8 u’clock. The lec- 
turer would be Mr. Robert L. Dunn, 
and his subject would be, “Why Rus- 
sia Lost,” illustrated by stereopticon 
views taken by himself, while he was 
acting as a war correspondent for Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 


Among those present were Mr. Cur- 
tis, of Providence, R. I.; Mr. Knowles, 
of Smyrna, N. Y., who is the oldest 
living subscriber to the PHRENOLOGI- 
cAL JourNAL; Mr. C. B. Barnes, of 


Mountain Lake, Maryland; Miss Ir- 
win, Mr. Charles Elley Hall and his 
mother, Mrs. Hall, Mr. Butler, Miss 
Gunst and Miss Albery. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
0.—The November number presented 
itself in a cheery colored cover, and 
gave a continued article on “Bible 
Characters,” by the Editor. Also an 
article on “The Universality of Life,” 
by Prof. Geo. Markley, and Prof. Allen 
Haddock’s paper that he wrote for the 
Conference in May. 

The New Thought, Chicago, Tl.— 
Has changed its editorial staff. It is 
now oe over by Franklin L. Berry 

uise Radford Wells, though Wil- 
tiem Walker Atkinson is still on its 
staff of writers. 

The Union Signal, Evanston, I1l.— 
Is illustrated quite aly on Nov. 
29th with portraits of representatives 


All remittances should be 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


from different countries who attended 
the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Convention at Boston. One pic- 
ture is of Miss Ellen N. Stone, the 
lady whose ransom was bought from the 
Bulgarian government. 

The Becon Lite, Columbus, 0.—This 
magazine has taken up the reform 
spelling in earnest. It has gone fur- 
ther than the authorized list at Wash- 
ington. One has to look twice to read 
some of its pages. It is published by 
Dr. 8. H. Darby, and tells of work 
done among the children. 

The Eclectic Review, New York.— 
Contains an article on “Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics,” by John William 
Fyfe, M.D. “The First Row in My 
Medicine Chest” is the subject of his 
eleventh topic, pulsatilla being the ob- 
jective point. “A Case of Obsession,” 
by J. Thornton Sibley, M.D., is an- 
other interesting article. Also a letter 
on “La Grippe and Its Treatment,” by 
C. C. Edson, M.D. 

American Agriculturist, New York. 
—0Opens with a picture of N. J. Bach- 
elder, Master National Grange. One 
article in the November 17th issue is on 
“Pecan Culture, A Profitable Enter- 


ise,” . D. Wright, 
Thomas So. Ge. = est 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


THE JouRNAL is ge to be as in- 
teresting as it was over years ago 
when I used to take it. Wishing you 
well intellectually and financially, I re- 


-main, E. M., Frankfort, Kans. 
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Publishers Department. 


Keith & Proctor’s Fifth Avenue: 
Two complete performances daily 
has accomplished wonders at Keith 
& Proctor’s Fifth Avenue, and also 
the Harlem Opera House, where 
the change to this policy was made a 
couple of weeks ago. Now 
possible for patrons to see an entire 
‘show between 2 and 5 and 8 and 11. 

Keith & Proctor’s Harlem Opera 
House. The dweller uptown—the Har- 
lemite arid: his neighbor, the Bronxite 
—are now in a position to enjoy their 
evening meals more leisurely after a 
mad dash homeward from business 
cares, and saunter in comfort to the 
Harlem Opera House without the fear 
of losing any part of the show. This 
is due to the new policy of entertain- 
ment. which provides a complete show 
from 2 to 5 in the afternoon and 8 till 
11 at night. 

’ “Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment.”. Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction, American edi- 
tion ; illustrated.. By Professor 0. S. 
Fowler. ‘Price, $1. Fowler’s Memory 
goes to the root of the subject, and no 


: ate “work approaches it in. value. 


The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D.” By. Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 


Price, cloth, $1.50, This work pre- 
pared at the desire of and with the co- 
operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

“The Handbook for Home Improve- 
ment,” Comprising how to write, how 
“to talk, how to behave, and how to. do 
business. Complete in one volume; 600 
‘pages. Price, $2. 

‘Systematic Memory; or, How to 
‘Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good 
Memory Better.” By T’. Maclaren. 
Enlarged ‘ and - ~improved — edition. 
‘Price, 60 cents. ~~ 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By 
iG. HE J. ‘Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 
10 cents. 

.. “Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 


it is 


_ proved Physical Exercises. 


to Prevent It. 


Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of 
Never Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook. Price, $1. - Success in life de- 
pends largely on never forgetting. 

Notes.on Beauty, Vigor, and Devel- 
opment; or, How to Acquire Plump- 
ness of Form, Strength of Limb, and 
Beauty of Complexion, with Rules for 
Diet and Bathing, and a Series of Im- 

By William 
illustrations. 


Milo, of London. 23 


Price, 10 cents. 


“A Lucky Waif.” A story for 
mothers of home and school-life. By 
Ellen E. Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“Physiognomy Made Easy,” by Anna 
I. Oppenheim, is fully illustrated by 
original drawings, which give the stu- 
dent ample facilities for studying this 
science. of physiognomy. Price, 50 
cents. © 

“Marriage: Its Histories and Cere- 
monies.” By L. N. Fowler. With a 


‘Phrenological and Physiological expo- 


sition of the functions for Happy Mar- 
riages. 'Twenty-second edition. 12mo, 
216 -pages. - Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 
The first sixty-nine pages. of this work 
are devoted to the History of Marriage 
and to a description of the various 
methods: and customs which different 
nations and tribes from the commence- 
‘ment of the world to the present time 
have adopted to gratify. their sexual 
nature, with suggestions in relation to 
those qualities which should and those 
which should not exist’ in husband and 
‘wife, etc. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, 
‘Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, “‘Colds” (Fevers), 
etc. How Sickness Originates and How 
A Health Manual ‘for 
the People. By C. E. Page, M.D. 294 
pages. Price, cloth, $1. 
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How to Feed the Baby to Make It 
Healthy and Happy: With Health 
Hints. By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth 
edition revised. 168 pages. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

What is a Phrenological Examina- 

tion ? is asked occasionally by those who 
are not acquainted with the claims of 
Phrenology and the method of applying 
it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is to 
study the temperament, or constitution 
in relation to health, talent, and char- 
acter, and how the different vital or- 
gans are developed and act with each 
other in the promotion of physical and 
mental harmony and power. Next the 
Size of the Brain and the Quality 
which the temperament gives it; then 
the developments of the different 
Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
perception, memory, reason; those of 
force and energy; those that give pol- 
icy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement; those that give aspiration, 
pride, self-reliance, ambition; those 
that give social power and affection; 
and not least though last, the strength 
and tendency of the moral sentiments. 
’ Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treat- 
ment in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Rup- 
tures, Dislocations, Burns and Scalds, 
Bites of Mad Dogs, Choking, Poison, 
Fits, Sunstrokes, Drowning, ete. By 
Alfred Smee, with Notes and Addi- 
tions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 
_ Consumption: Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement Cure. 
With Directions for its Home Applica- 
tion. By David Wark, M.D. ice, 
25 cents. 

“Improved Phrenological Bust.” 
With upward of 100 divisions. In 
chinaware, large size. $5, net, In this 
bust the Phrenological organs are sub- 
divided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. 
It is handsomely modeled and beautifal 
as well as instructive. Sent only by ex- 
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press at expense of purchaser. 

“The Hygienic Treatment of Con- 
sumption,” by D. M. L. Holbrook, M. 
D. Cloth, price by mail, $1. “We 
have not for years had the privilege of 
reading a book more thoroughly help- 
ful, truthful, scientific, and yet clearer 
and simpler in language than this lat- 
est work of this author. The directions 
which he.gives are easily followed ; his 
analysis of causes leading to pulmonary 
troubles is intelligible to every layman ; 
the incidents that illustrate his points 
and dissensions are interesting and val- 
uable. In short, it is a book which not 
only every physician, but every head 
of a family should possess.”—Public 
Opinion. 

“Aids to Family Government; or, 
The Art of Rearing and Managing 
Children According to Froebel and the 
Kindergarten Method.” By Mrs, 
Bertha Meyer. ‘Translated by M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. One hundred hintg 
and suggestions to parents concerning 


‘family government, by the translator ; 


The Rights of Children, by Herbert 
Spencer. Price, cloth, $1. “We have 
here a book of uncommon and perma- 
nent value which every woman, every 
mother, should be acquainted with. 
In each chapter the author handles her 
subject in rich and skillful | age, 
with much acuteness and extraordinary 
technical knowledge, showing with 
great clearness the deficiencies in the 
care and training of children, both in 
sickness and health, and gives an abun- 
dance of most valuable hints, practical 
directions, and excellent counsel. It 
is a book worthy to be ranked with the 
best that have ever been written con- 
cerning the training of children.”— 
Bazar. 

“How to Grow Handsome.” By D. 
H. Jacques; $1. We hold that it is 
every woman’s duty to be as beautiful 
as possible. Nature intends: that she 
should be the fair sex. One of woman’s 
aims in life should be to cultivate the 
beauty, be it little or much, that nature 
has endowed her with. In doing this 
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she increases her power for good in the 
world. Emerson says: “A beautiful 
woman is a practical poet, teaching her 
savage mate, planting tenderness, hope, 
and eloquence in all whom she ap- 
proaches.” Read “How to Grow Hand- 
some.” 
. “New Physiognomy; or, Signs of 
Character”; as manifested in Temper- 
ament and External Forms, and espec- 
ially in the Human Face Divine. By 
Samuel R. Wells. A comprehensive, 
thorough, and practical work, in which 
all that is known on the subject is sys- 
tematized, explained, illustrated, and 
applied. Physiognomy is shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
character-reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individ- 
uals. It is no abstraction, but some- 
thing to be made useful; something to 
be practiced by everybody and in all 
places, and made an efficient help in 
that noblest of all studies—Man. It is 
readily understood and as readily ap- 
plied. Price, $3. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases.” 
pe! James Manby Gully, M.D. New 

ition, 12mo ; extra cloth ; price, $1.50. 
Mis. S. E. D. Thompson, Ene N. H., 
says: “I cannot well express my grati- 
tude for the benefit I have received 
from the book and its author’s personal 
counsel. Condemned to die, I am now 
well. It is truly wonderful how the 
power of resting is increased under the 
influence of the regimen prescribed. I 
have distributed many copies of this 
book, and have known of a life-long 
asthmatic cured, billiousness removed, 
perennial hay-fever banished for good, 
and other wonderful changes wrought, 
by means of the regimen formulated in 
Natural Oure.’ A 


‘It is full of encoutagement for those 
who wish to liye in clean: bodies.’ An- 
other said: -‘It has proved to me that 
T have been committing slow suicide.’ ” 
. “Digestion and Dyspepsia.” A com- 


friend remarked :. 
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plete explanation of the physiology of 
the digestive processes, with the symp- 
toms and treatment of Dyspepsia and 
other disorders of the digestive organs. 
Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Bound in muslin; price, $1. By far 
the best work on the subject ever pub- 
lished. With fifty illustrations, show- 
ing with all possible fullness every pro- 
cess of digestion, and giving all the 
causes, and directions for treatment of 
dyspepsia, a disorder which, in its var- 
ious forms, is the cause of nearly all 
the diseases from which the human race 
is suffering. 

Life at Home; or, the Family and 
Its Members. By Wm. Aikman, D.D. 
New and revised edition. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

The subjects of Husbands and Wives, 
Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, 
Employers and Employed, and the Al- 
tar in the House, form some of the 
principal chapter headings in this book, 
which has received universal commen- 
dations from the press. 

“Yoga Methods” sets forth the man- 
ner in which Nature’s Secrets may be 
understood; and is a Guide-Book not 
only to self-mastery, but complete con- 
trol of circumstances, events and fatal- 
ity. Prosperity, both financial, intellec- 
twal and social, is assured to every read- 
er who is willing to put these instruc- 
tions to the test. Hight “Reasons Why” 
you should buy and read “Yoga Meth- 
ods”: Because it is simplicity itself; 
because it is practical; because it will 
teach you to “Know Thyself”; because 
it will enable you to “Know Others” ; 
because it will enhance your power over 
men; because it will make you master 
of your destiny; because it will make 
you healthy, happy and wise; because, 
in short, you cannot afford not to pos- 
sess it. Price, 50 cents. 

The next session of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology commences the 
first Wednesday in September. -For 
further particulars apply to the Secre- 
tary, care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 
East. 22d. Street, New York. 
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Fowler’s 
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Bust 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 
ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


Fowler €&>» Wells Co. 
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24 East 22d Street 
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THE NEW SHORTHAND 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an entirely new system 
of shorthand. It is not our intention to make professional 
shorthand stenographers, but to assist all students in taking 
notes which may be- the most easily read without going through 
the hard study of the principal systems of phonography. 

Ministers and Students will be most benefited by this 
system, 
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**T save two-thirds of the time that would be 
required in my correspondence with my wife, who 
also uses it. Nearly all common words are great- 
ly abbreviated. In all my copying and compos- 
ing it is of vast use to me.- Place one of the 
little books’ in the hands of a correspondent and 
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come as familiar to you as your alphabet. No 
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as typewriting and about as fast as most steno- 
graphers can write with their methods.” 

C. M. Howarp 
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Phrenological Examinations 
FROM 


Photographs — 


We always recommend a personal exami. 
nation where possible. If you cannot 
come to us perhaps there is a graduate 
of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for 
any reason personal examination is im- 
possible, delineations from photographs 
by our method will be found very satis- 
tactory. 

Each delineation is a carefu:, con- 
scientious, painstaking study of photo- 
graphs and measurements, by an expert 
examiner. The fee is uniformly five 
dollars. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and 
full front, taken especially for the pur- 
pose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed 
or curly) to show the contours of the 
head. Send these to us with the follow. 
ing measurements: Distance between 
openings of the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the 
projection at base of back head (occipital 
$p:ne), also the circumference of the head. 

Inclose the fee, and be sure and send 
your name and address. Also your age, 
and color of hair and eyes. 

Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
New Yerk 





If you desire to know about yourself, send 
for list of books. which includes a Sypepels 
of the Influence of the Zodiac, Free 
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: By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 

Graduate of the American Institute of Phrcnology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. 397 PAGES. $1.50, ILLUSTRATED 

Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 
’ or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 

The Macrocosm and the Microcosm or the Influence uf the Planets on 
the Human Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of Phren- 


yo between Science and Religion; The Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; Spiritual Knowl ; The Bottomless Pit. 
“HOLY MAT . Estelle M. Loomis 

The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy of 
Sacrifice. The Conflicting we george Re br, | the Principles of Regener- 
ation ; Christianity Compared with the Orient Religions Considered front 
a Scientific Standpoint, etc. etc. 

In the work before us, ‘“ Science and Religion,” the author has made a 
great effort to prove that all sciences are branches of one science, and that 
all sciences are in perfect harmony. It seems to require the monopolistic 
mind to be able to take in, as in a bird’s eye view, a comprehensive idea of 
the plan of the workings of Nature. Most people study Nature in parts, 
and while the author does not attempt to master all branches of science, he 
has taken a much broader view than is usually attempted. His work is a 
new departure in this branch of knowledge. In his study of the Relation 
of Man to the Universe, he has considered the sciences of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Natural Law, on the side of the Macrocosm, and Anatomy, 
Physiology and Phrenology, on the side of the Microcosm. And then, to 

.show the harmony existing between all these, the author has taken the 
birth of Christ as the central idea of his work, and the evolution of 
that idea, when considered in its relation to religion, has brought out the 
book. We have here presented to us in one book the key to many interest- 
ing subjects which, as a rule, a reader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us the infiuence of the planets on the human mind. It shows 
that the solar system was in. a perfect balance at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and since a perfect balance of mental powers produces perfect ¢har- 
acter, Christ was, therefore perfeet; and it proves that Christ was born at. 
the only time when it was possible for a perfect man to be born. It tells 
us what are the keys to the kingdom of heaven when considered from a 
scientific standpoint, and it lays before us the problem why we should be 
Christians ; and the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of 
the world as explained by the principles of the Science of Mind, and it giv- 
es some insight into the spirit of prophesy, claiming that most any one can 
see visions in these latter days as they did in ancient times. The first 
three parts of the book treat of the general principles of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Phrenology respectively, being well illustrated, and written in 
a clear and concise way so that any one can understand it. This is given 
to familiarize the ict of the reader with the popular sciences of which 
the work treats, while the fourth part of the work is devcted to what is new 
on the subjects, showing the harmony between the sciences and their rela- 
tion to religion. 
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- Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who ate full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents Will be Shown How 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precacious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 

These examinations are given verbally and in Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness ot confiden 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features of 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
marriage tc the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 
24 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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